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WHEREAS: If you reduce the traditional muss, fuss, and incon- 
venience of painting, more people will paint; and 


WHEREAS: If you reduce the cost of painting by reducing the 
time of painting, more people will paint, 

THEREFORE: The Paint and Varnish Division of the Pittsburgh 
Plate Glass Company conceived the original idea of a complete line 
of fast-drying, high-quality paints that make it entirely practical to 
redecorate an entire room in a day — walls, ceiling, floor, wood- 
work — and use the room again the same night. 

® And that is exactly what the Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company 
accomplished—one of those “‘better mouse trap”? achievements 
that start making the well-known “beaten path.”’ To put people 
on the right path through the woods of confusing paint claims— 
Advertising Headquarters was commissioned to report this hot 
news from the decorating front. 

® Through newspapers, magazines, radio, the word is being sent 
to home owners that the clock has replaced the calendar in the 
redecorating business. ‘“‘One-Day Painting with Pittsburgh Paint 
Products”” is zooming the sales-curve for Wallhide, Florhide 
Enamel, Waterspar Enamel and Varnishes for “Pittsburgh” 
dealers—and putting painters to work. 


ADVERTISING HEADQUARTERS 
N Ww. AYE Washington Square, Philadelphia . New York 


& SON INC. Boston : Chicago u San vie saat conettaes 
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THERE'S A RAINBOW OVER IOWA 


_ . and it takes rain to make a rainbow! 


“l" 
— 


The Des Moines Register and Tribune}: 


A. B.C. 266,632 Sunday 


(2 


@ It takes rain to make crops. 
Some parts of the Midwest are 
well watered . . . others are 
not. By May 1, Iowa, for 
example, had 117% of normal 
precipitation since the end of 
the last growing season in 
September, 1934. Farm_in- 
come last year was 435 million 
dollars as compared with 306 
million dollars in 1933. U. S. 
D. A. forecasts place it even 
higher this year.* Farm prices 
are the best in the last five 
years. Crops are off to a good 
start. 


271,917 Daily 


There’s a rainbow over 
Iowa today ... and astute 
advertisers are already on the 
way to get their share of the 
pot of gold at the end of it 
via the more than quarter 
million circulation of The Des 
Moines Register and Tribune 
among the Top-Third of Iowa 
buyers. Lowest milline rates 
in Iowa. 


* Farm income, first two months, 
1935, $24,000,000 above same pe- 
riod in 1934—highest in U. S. 
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This Week 


NOt all good advertising man- 
agers remain that way. The 
influence that spoiled one was Ori- 
ental philosophy. That which got 
another down—but couldn't hold 
him prone—was red tape. What 
ruined another was a too-zealous 
assistant. 

In more than thirty years of ad- 
vertising, Robert Tinsman, presi- 
dent of the Federal Advertising 
Agency, Inc., has dealt with many 
advertising managers. He has seen 
their job develop “from a mere 
secretarial post to assistant to sales 
manager to full-fledged advertising 
management.” 

He has known advertising man- 
agers who have grown. He has 
known others who slipped off the 
way and somehow were lost. 

Vividly, in this week’s leading 
article, he tells of their ways and 
of their lives. 

In the passing parade, other ad- 
vertising chiefs may see themselves, 
as in mirrors. 

. * 

It seems that when Judge Landis 
dismembers, he dismembers, and 
his dissolutions are permanent. 
Anyway, two entities of the quon- 
dam and happy family of Standard 
Oil—which family. Judge Landis 
not only disjointed but also fined 
some $29,000,000—now are locked 
in legal warfare. Under the head- 
ing, “Indiana vs. Jersey,” P. I. 
explains the moot issues. 

* * * 

Not by any means are corpora- 
tion presidents all single-track- 
minded. Nor do they agree that, 
in his annual report to the stock- 
holders, a company president ought 
to hold his discourse—if any—to 
the groove of his company’s im- 
mediate affairs. By way of epilog 
to his “Telling the Stockholder”— 
P. I. April 25—in which he ad- 


vanced the thought that perhaps 
presidential reporting ought to con- 
fine itself to reporting, Andrew M. 
Howe presents the opinions of sev- 
eral executives, not all of whom 
second the notion. 

* * * 

Newest of advertising media, 
radio, enjoys the acceleration of 
comparative infancy. Reduced to 
chart form, its rate of growth, at 
a time when other kinds of chart 
lines run pretty flat, stands out 
conspicuously. Thus, this week’s 
P. I. Advertising Index (basis, 
100 for 1928-1932) rates April’s 
ethereal advertising at 168.7. 

* * * 

The radio men, who so thor- 
oughly enjoy gathering the votes 
of others, have been voting on their 
own account. Before broadcasting 
executives and their clients, Ber- 
nard A. Grimes has laid Roy S. 
Durstine’s fifteen suggestions for 
radio’s improvement, and com- 
manded: “Answer yes-or no!” 
How about liquor? How about 
laxatives? How about testimonials? 
Mr. Grimes reports the answers 
statistically. 

 &. 0 


Remember “One of the Twelve 
Million,” who, in P. I. for May 2, 
wrote: “I’ve an Idea, but What 
Shall I Do with It?” He’s being 
answered. Under the heading, 
“What to Do with That Idea,” 
P. I. readers offer suggestions. 
Pertinently and pointedly, the sug- 
gestions come from men to whom 
idea-application is the daily job. 

7-2 

This week brings on a collision 
between that A-B-C-schedule prob- 
lem and C. D. Benner, of the me- 
dia department of Ketchum, Mac- 
Leod & Grove, Inc. Mr. Benner’s 
strategy is to lay down a barrage 
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of premises concerned with calcu- 
lable relationships. 
‘2 


That old debbil advertising al- 
lowance isn’t always a monster of 
murderous intent. Taking issue 
with “Where Co-operation Flops”— 
by Irene Sickel Sims, P. I. for 
May 2—two commentators rise to 
remark that the allowance has been 
abused and has dealt out abuse; 
but that, with proper care, it be- 
haves not too badly, at all. 

* * * 





“ 


Suppose a salesman should ankle 
into a retail store and say to the 
merchant: “How do you do. It’s 
a fine day. We've a splendid line 
of merchandise and hope that some 
day you'll patronize us. G’bye.” 
And then ankle out. The merchant 
wouldn’t be the same man for a 
week! Yet flowing through the 
mails right now there are sales 
letters, thousands of them, that 
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fail to ask for the order. By way 
of contrast, E. E. Irwin has as- 
sembled letters of the other kind. 
You'll find them quoted under 
“Sign the Order Card Now!” 


* * * 


To your list of occupational 
hazards add aluminum h che. 
That’s what’s wrong with R. T,. 
Griebling, of the Aluminum Com- 
pany of America. Mr. Griebling 
wishes that, for a change—and for 
a change in Mr. Griebling’s health 
—dictionists would go non-ferrous. 
Will copy writers and writers who 
write literature rally round? 

eee 


With the signing of the Feld- 
Crawford Bill by Governor Leh- 
man, New York becomes the sixth 
state to adopt legislation to permit 
manufacturers of trade-mark goods 
to fix the retail prices of their 
products. New Jersey passed a 
similar bill last month. 
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of Rhode Island 
VACATION 
MONEY 


OUR share of Rhode Island vacation 

money will be obtained most effec- 
tively and economically through the Re- 
sort and Travel columns of The Providence 
Journal, long established as “Rhode 
Island's Guide to Vacationland.” 








More money is available for vacations 
this year. Rhode Island payrolls have 
been moving steadily upward since 1932. 
Last year showed an advance over '33 of 
8.8% while the first four months of 1935 
maintain the upward trend by an even 
8% over *34. 





Sunday, June 23rd, The Providence 
Journal's annual Vacation and Travel 
Number will contain a full-size special 
section featuring articles that describe 
and illustrate the varied attractions of 
“WV acationland.” 





Begin your advertising now and continue 
through this special issue Repre- 
sentatives, Charles H. Eddy Company 
and R. J. Bidwell Company. 
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HE factories of Milwaukee, the nation’s sixth 

city in manufacturing, have increased the amount 
of their payrolls by 30 per cent since April 1934. 
The number of employes on the rolls in April 1935, 
was 92.3 per cent of normal (1925-1927 average) as 
compared to 97 in April 1929. That’s coming close to 
the good old days of ’29. And what a volume of busi 
ness that means! Better come and get it. An adequate 


schedule in The Journal will do the advertising job. 
THE MILWAUKEE J a 


“\FiRStTt BY MERIT 

















O’Mara & Ormsbee, Inc. New York Chicago Detroit Los Angeles San Francisco 
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Advertising Managers 


Some Wise, Some Otherwise, This Agent Finds uae Thirty 
Years’ Active Association 


By Robert Tinsman 


President, Federal Advertising Agency, Inc. 


WV my own thirty-odd-years’ experience in advertis- 
ing I have seen the advertising manager’s job develop 
from a mere secretarial post to assistant to sales manager to 
full-fledged advertising management heading a staff in some 
cases as large and important as any in the business. 

It has been an interesting development and one fraught with 
great significance to the advertising business—to all business, 


in fact. 


The first advertising manager I remember did not call him- 
self by such a name—he was General Factotum of the Whole 


Works. The factory made what 
he commanded and whatever it 
made he sold himself, and one-day- 
a-week he would lunch with a New 
York advertising man and after 
six or seven highballs next week’s 
copy would emerge as sweet or as 
sour as that day’s combination of 
lunch and liquor happened to be. 

Sometimes it was great and 
sometimes “not so good.” At any 
rate the average was high enough 
to sell a lot of goods and. this ar- 
rangement continued to the satis- 
faction of all concerned during the 
life of said incumbent. 

Next in my _ recollection is 
A. J. L., a scintillating personality 
who combined advertising and sales 
management in one very impressive 
whole. I’m specially grateful to 
his memory because he gave me my 
first big-time order—a series of 
Ladies’ Home Journal full pages 
that set new standards in the in- 
dustry, 

Two things he impressed upon 
my juvenile mind which I never 
forgot—the dealer must be sold the 
value of the advertising to himself 


a 
. 


? 
in terms of “More Profit to You”; 
and the salespeople must be edu- 
cated to become human follow-ups 
to the magazine advertising in their 
own selling activities. 

This man was very successful, 
so long as he practiced these fun- 
damentals. But his mind was too 
active to continue building brick by 
brick and he took to the study of 
Hindu philosophy, which didn’t 
seem to mix so well with the dry 
gouds business. He soon found his 
theories far afield from today’s re- 
sults and another man, not so bril- 
liant but more practical, succeeded 
to the advertising management of a 
business that he had helped to es- 
tablish as a leader in its field. 

Ir that same Mid-West city and 
in the same industry I later worked 
with one R. F. for seven delightful 
years, each one adding to our mu- 
tual respect and feeling of genuine 
accomplishment. While this annual 
appropriation was not large it was 
always so well thought out and so 
effectively administered that it gave 
the effect of much greater expendi- 
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® The Green Pastures closed April 27th, after 1724 per- 
formances. (Next, the movies.) For five years, it packed 
them in. Upwards of two million saw it. Uncounted 


thousands were turned away. 


“*Gangway fo’ de Lawd God Jehovah!” Critics say 
this is the greatest entrance cue in the history of the 
theatre. But this is more than a critics’ play. 


It is more than Broadway’s. It bel 


gs to Des Moi 





and Billings and Roanoke. It belongs to all the big 


cities and all the little towns. 


It belongs to humanity because it is based on human- 


ity’s greatest idea. 


Patterning can be discussed 
in the same breath with The 
Green Pastures because adver- 
tisers, like producers, have the 
problem of interesting the broad- 
est possible slice of humanity 
over the longest possible time. 

A play can stay on Broadway 
and succeed, but advertising 
must go to Des Moines and 
Billings and Roanoke. 

What do these people need? 
What are their interests? What is 
the sure-fire spark between their 
minds and this unexciting-looking 
product? 

It must be an idea—a distinc- 
tive conception of this product’s 


usefulness in terms of f 
emotional need. 

Yet millions of dollars’ y 
of advertising opens withou 
idea, depending on showma 
—and often poor showmansli 
to make up for the lack o 
idea in the show. 

Such advertising is kept of 
road only through the good o 
of an “angel” —an advertiser 
doesn’t know whether his 
paign is paying out or not. 

J. Walter Thompson Com 
holds first place among advert 
agencies because of a fixed 
in the necessity of basic i 
and a record of finding thes 


J. WALTER THOMPSON COMPANY Advertisin 
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hard B. Harrison 


of slaves, 40 years a dining-car steward— 
or the last five years of his life, “de Lawd” 
» Green Pastures. Regarded by members of 
t as little short of actual deity, Harrison won 
recognition on his 70th birthday—after 
i@ctformances—when he was billed as the star. 
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ture and consequent results. The 
directors would vote an appropria- 
tion based on last year’s sales plus 
a conservative estimate on the next 
year’s expectations. The executive 
vice-president would then take 
charge and assume full responsibil- 
ity for results with the advertising 
manager. The two would agree on 
plan and schedules worked out 
with the advertising agency, which 
would then submit copy subject 
only to the advertising manager’s 
approval. No lost motion any- 
where; no question as to individual 
likes or dislikes as to art and text. 
The responsibility of each was 
fixed, and no one could dodge the 
issue. 


Once the Copy Policy Was 
Set, His O. K. Stood 


Don’t think that R. F. didn’t 
discuss and criticize and change the 
copy again and again, but never 
on the impulse of the moment, only 
after agent and he agreed that im- 
provement was possible. But once 
the copy policy was determined, his 
O. K. stood and the copy ran with- 
out criticism or change for the 
full schedule. Then it was up to 
the agent while R. F. busied him- 
self with the trade to make sure 
that the application of that adver- 
tising in his retailers’ stores was 
as near 100 per cent as he could 
make it. 

In this all-important phase of 
the work he worked with his sales 
manager, a member of the board, 
as his advertising representative. 
He knew the big trade individ- 
ually; in key cities he would stop 
and stay until retail admen and 
window trimmers co-operated to 
the limit. When important new 
accounts were opened he would go 
there and volunteer his personal 
services as assistant to the store’s 
advertising manager until he made 
sure that every phase of retail 
advertising actually co-ordinated 
with his own. As a result of this 
untiring policy, year after year his 
correspondence file with the firm’s 
greatest accounts attained the most 
illuminating and inspiring char- 
acter. And his firm rose higher 
and higher to a commanding na- 
tional position until—as so often 





happens—vastly increased volume 
created complications that seemed 
to require “efficiency expert” gui- 
dance from oitside. 

Inside a year all the effective 
simplicity of operation vanished in 
a maze of red tape; stimulating 
personal contact with the trade was 
replaced by remote control, and 
R. F. decided his future and for- 
tune lay elsewhere. As it did, to 
his great financial benefit. 

Just across the State from the 
city where I met A. J. L. and R. F. 
was the great firm whose advertis- 
ing made “no home culturally com- 
plete without its sectional book- 
case.” Administering this account 
with our assistance was one L. M,, 
a delightful soul whose counterpart 
would be hard indeed to find in 
these days of rush and bustle. 

L. M. had grown up with the 
firm and possessed their entire con- 
fidence. In other words he did 
what the president commanded and 
as much more as possible so long 
as he never exceeded the appropria- 
tion. Such an eventuality was be- 
yond his imagination and for- 
tunately so for his job. 


No Mere Fetch-and- 
Carry Artist 


While the president was a marti- 
net of the most autocratic type, do 
not think that L. M. was a mere 
fetch-and-carry artist. He had a 
mind of his own and a good one, 
too. He knew the product inside 
out ; the trade, perhaps, not quite as 
well as he might. For the intimate 
contacts, man to man, that mean 
so much to the advertising man- 
ager with the “gift of people” he 
was a bit too highbrow, too distant. 

He more than made up for this 
weakness, however, by his faculty 
for real creative thinking. To- 
gether we would think up things 
to do quite beyond the traditional 
provinces of the competition— 
things that no mere appropriation 
ever even contemplated. 

For example, he co-operated with 
America’s leading libraries in th 
publication of a booklet-catalog 
“The World’s Best Books,” whic 
earned complimentary reviews i 
the national magazines and metr 

(Continued on page 91) 
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metrt showed an increase of $1,335,155 stores used more space in The 
) in net sales, Bloomingdale’s an in- Sun than in any other newspaper. 
crease of $1,943,053, Arnold Con- (Continued on Page 11, June 6) 








Indiana vs. Jersey 


Trade-Mark Rights Are Involved in Litigation Between Two 
Standard Oil Companies 


HE Standard Oil Company 

(Indiana) is a major partner in 
the Standard Oil Company of New 
Jersey, owning about 8 per cent of 
the capital stock of that company 
as a result of a transaction involv- 
ing the foreign interests of Pan 
American Petroleum and Transport 
Company. An important customer 
of the Standard Oil Company of 
New Jersey is the Standard Oil 
Company (Indiana), which pur- 
chases a large amount of its crude 
oil requirements from the Humble 
Oil and Refining Company, a sub- 
sidiary of the Jersey company. 
Then, too, there is a bond of tradi- 
tion between the two Standards, 
arising from the fact that they once 
were one. 

The opening of three service sta- 
tions in St. Louis by Esso, Inc., 
Jersey subsidiary, has led to the 
submergence of these communities 
of interest in what promises to be 
a bitter court struggle. 


Injunction Filed by 
Indiana Company 

It is not the mere fact of in- 
vasion of its territory that caused 
the Indiana company to file injunc- 
tion proceedings against Jersey in 
the Federal District Court of 
St. Louis last week. As a matter 
of fact, Pan American, an Indiana 
subsidiary, has been operating in 
the Jersey company’s provinces for 
some time; and Jersey has invaded 
Socony territory and Socony has 
come into the Middle West terri- 
tory. 

What has Indiana up in legal 
arms is an alleged encroachment 
on its trade-mark rights. And it 
does some pretty plain talking in 
its complaint, charging the Esso 
venture to be part of a scheme on 
the part of the Jersey company to 
avail itself of the benefits enjoyed 
by the Indiana company from its 
building up of the Standard Oil 


name and to “appropriate, without 
expense, fraudulently and unfairly, 
the good-will, reputation, celebrity 
and public confidence which the 
plaintiff has built up.” 

There are two major points of 
issue in the complaint, which prays 
for a permanent injunction in the 
fourteen Middle Western States in 
which the plaintiff does business 


Cites Similarity in Sound 
of “Esso” and “S.O.” 

First, and foremost, is the alleged 
similarity “in sound and meaning” 
of “Esso” and “S.O.” It is stated 
that the term “Esso” is merely the 
letters “s” (ess) and “o” spelled 
out, that they are the initials of 
plaintiff's trade-mark “Standard 
Oil,” and that, moreover, plaintiff 
has for many years sold petroleum 
—— under the trade-mark 

Second is the use of the colors 
red, white and blue in connection 
with station buildings. signs and 
container labels. These are 
charged to be “confusingly similar 
in appearance to containers and 
signs used in the sale of the plain- 
tiff’s products,” since the same 


. colors have long been used by the 


Indiana company. 

An interesting angle of the whole 
affair, and one which may play a 
prominent part in the contention, is 
the fact that, as the complaint 
states, the various Standard compa- 
nies have for years mutually recog- 
nized the right of each to the ex- 
clusive use of the Standard name 
and trade-marks derived from it in 
their respective territories. None 
of them has ever intervened in 
suits brought to confirm such rights 
by one or the other of the compa- 
nies. This is the first instance of 
alleged encroachment of one Stand- 
ard company upon the trade-mark 
rights of another in the same ter- 
ritory. 
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being advertised in The New York Times in 
1919 to attract feminine customers. With the 
passing years bathing suits have become less 
and less; but the selling power of The Times 
has continued unabated. As in 1919 and every 


year since, including this year to date, more 


9 31 advertising has been placed in The Times 


than in any other New York newspaper. 


| ; Che New York Times 


1934 





BIG enough to WIN Battle: 
and LOSE Presidencie; 
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BIG NUMBER! 


BIG enough NOW to FIX 
ADVERTISING Values 


),000 “Women Who Are Buying” pack the unques- 

@ed authority of the law of big numbers when they 

advertising agents investigating for Good House- 

ping and Time that what they want in the maga- 
zines they buy is 


FICTION, More FICTION 
and BETTER FICTION 


ir preference shows the sharpest upward swing to 
mopolitan, the magazine that prints, by critical 


wreraisal, MORE Great Fiction than any other! 


OU use COSMOPOLITAN ’S 1,600,000 to the LIMIT? 


Our salesmen have the whole “100,000” story at 
their tongues’ end. When can they tell it to you? 





Publicity Resolve 


USE of coercion, subterfuge and 
deception in attempting to se- 
cure space in the editorial columns 
of publications was formally con- 
demned and foresworn by the Ad- 
vertising Managers Club of Chi- 
cago in a meeting last week devoted 
to a clinical discussion of publicity. 
This sentiment was phrased in a 
resolution which was adopted by a 
unanimous vote. 

The feeling of the group was 
that there is a definite place for 
properly conducted publicity effort, 
from the standpoint of both the 
publisher and the advertiser. Ad- 
vertising men having sound concep- 
tions of news values have been of 


+ 


+ 


genuine assistance to editors and 
publishers in securing items of real 
public interest, the resolution as- 
serts, and this commendable kind 
of co-operation has been recognized 
and appreciated by the majority of 
the latter. 

However, such mutual benefits 
are dissipated when the advertising 
appropriation is used as a club for 
getting stories in publications, it 
was agreed. Similarly, the good 
of all concerned is best served 
when material is offered on a com- 
pletely frank and open basis, with 
no attempt to conceal or misrepre- 
sent the nature and identity of the 
sponsor. 


+ 


Open House (Round) 


OUNDHOUSES, car repair 


shops and other railway trans- 
portation plants will be thrown 
open to the public during the pe- 
riod June 10-15, which has been 


designated as Western Railroad 
Week. The “at home” event, spon- 
sored by the Western Association 
of Railway Executives, is planned 
to tie in with the aggressive cam- 
paign of merchandising and adver- 
tising initiated last month by the 
Western roads. 

Two educational motives are be- 
hind the plan. One is to give the 
general public an organized, visual 


+ 


Has Bohn Account 


Bass-Luckoff, Inc., Detroit agency, has 
been appointed to direct the advertising 
of the Bohn Aluminum & Brass Cor- 

ration, of that city. Automotive pub- 
ications will be used. 

e o . 


Miss Hilpert to Lennen & Mitchell 

Miss Anne Hilpert has joined the 
staff of Lennen & Mitchell, Inc., New 
York agency, as a copy writer. She for- 
merly was with Pedlar & Ryan in a 
similar capacity. 
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demonstration of the progress in 
rail transportation equipment and 
methods which has been brought 
about in very recent years. The 
second is to dramatize—and re- 
emphasize—the safety factor of 
modern railroading. 

To these ends, people will be 
invited to make behind-the-scenes 
visits in which they will be con- 
ducted into locomotive cabins, 
where all the mysteries of engine 
operation will be explained, and 
through shops, where the processes 
of conditioning and testing equip- 
ment will be on display. 


+ 


Pearl Returns to B. B.D. & O. 


Leslie Pearl, copy chief at J. Stirling 
Getchell, Inc., New York, has returned 
to Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, 
Inc., with which he was formerly asso- 
ciated for a number of years as a copy 
executive. 

. 7 . 


Joins Four A’s 

Wm. B. Remington, Inc., Springfield, 
Mass., has been elected to membership 
in the American Association of Adver 
tising Agencies. 
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Defend Economics, Politics, 
in Annual Report 


Is the annual report the proper place for the expression 
of the personal opinions of corporation presidents on cur- 
rent economic and political problems? In “Telling the 
Stockholder” (Painters’ Ink, April 25) Mr. Howe su 
gested that the data in stockholder reports perhaps should 
be confined to a résumé of company conditions and affairs 
In the article below the following men give their views 
on the subject: Edgar M. Queeny, president, Monsanto 
Chemical Company; Walter S. Gifford, president, Amer- 
ican Telephone & Telegraph Company; G. F. Swift, 
president, Swift & Company; C. M. Chester, president, 
General Foods Corporation; Edward G. Seubert, presi- 
dent, Standard Oil Co. (Ind.); Frank Phillips, president, 
Phillips Petroleum Company; Ralph Hendershot, financial 
editor, New York World-Telegram. 


By Andrew M. Howe 


THE first page of the thirty- 

third annual report to the stock- 
holders of the Monsanto Chemical 
Company is devoted entirely to a 
critical discussion of governmental 
regulation. Edgar M. Queeny, 
president of the company, doesn’t 
approve of much of the New Deal 
legislation. In his annual report 
he denounces the prevailing “pro- 
fessional philosophy—that wealth is 
gained only by exploitation of the 
masses, that honor does not exist 
in business, that there can be no 
equitable and harmonious individual 
relationship between capital and 
labor.” He declares that progress 
was retarded by the unwillingness 
of the New Dealers to “accept 
practical compromises between their 
ideals and the so-called old order.” 

No one will deny the right of 
Mr. Queeny to express his opinion 
on such a subject, but is the annual 
report to stockholders a proper 
place? It was this question that I 
raised in “Telling the Stockholder.” 
There is a wide difference of opin- 
ion. Quite naturally, Mr. Queeny 
disagrees with my contention that 
the personal opinions of corpora- 
tion executives should be ruled out 
of annual reports, and many ex- 
ecutives take the same stand. On 
the other hand, a number have ex- 


pressed themselves as siding with 
me. 

“T believe,” writes Mr. Queeny, 
“that an annual report which con- 
tains only the balance sheet and 
figures tells but half the story to 
which a stockholder is entitled. 

“It is my opinion that every re- 
porting officer should review all 
influences affecting the business 
under his stewardship, and _ if 
political situations are such that, in 
his opinion, the business will be 
affected either adversely or bene- 
ficially, it is his duty to review 
them for the benefit of the stock- 
holders. 

“IT am enclosing a copy of my 
last annual report for your perusal. 
I will not dignify my letter as an 
editorial, but I would resent its 
characterization as ‘soap box ora- 
tory.’ Its pertsal should convince 
you that I am not in agreement 
with your views.” 

This president’s remarks to 
stockholders cannot be classified as 
an alibi, for the Monsanto Chemi- 
cal Company and its subsidiaries 
had a good year. It showed a 
gain over the previous year. The 
report contains an unusual amount 
of factual material and Mr. Queeny 
does an excellent job of inter- 


‘preting the progress of the com- 
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lity Differs so Widely 
ATTACK is CLEAR 


Tx women of one eastern city own twice 
as many vacuum cleaners, per capita, as of another. In five 
other markets, the use of mechanical refrigerators varies 
from 7% to 20%. In all types of merchandise, these wide 
differences are apparent. 


Plainly, selling effort should be focused upon those market 
areas where potential is highest . . . and sales volume, there- 


fore, greatest. 


It is an important function of our organization to 
know the actual conditions in the 15 important 


' » areas covered by the 26 Hearst newspapers 
2 which we represent . . . 
r 
And to make this information easily available 
. a so that selling can be keyed more closely to 
oat all 


Opportunity through newspaper advertising, 
U locally concentrated. 
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pany. In addition, this annual re- 
port is one of the most attractive 
ones of the year. 

It was not my intention to infer 
in the previous article that annual 
reports should contain only balance 
sheets and figures. Printers’ INK 
has for a long time been advocat- 
ing that companies, in their annual 
reports, present information about 
their activities. The American 
Telephone & Telegraph Company 
has frequently been referred to as 
one whose stockholders receive 
each year a book of facts and 
figures that give them a real picture 
of what is going on. Walter S. 
Gifford, president, however, sticks 
pretty closely to information that 
has a direct bearing on company 
activities. It was not surprising, 
therefore, to have him write as 
follows : 

“In general I agree with the 
thesis of your article, ‘Telling the 
Stockholder.’ I believe that a re- 
port should record results on the 
basis that ‘action speaks louder than 
words.’” 


How Swift & Company 
Handle Their Reports 


Swift & Company stockholders, 
also, have usually received fairly 
complete reports that have been 
confined to company activities and 
the problems of agriculture. Al- 


though G. F. Swift, president, 
doesn’t stray off the reservation 
himself in his reports, he believes 
that there are times when it might 
be advisable. After reading the 
article, he wrote: 

“This is a matter on which there 
might be great difference of opin- 
ion. Our practice has been to pre- 
sent the facts about our business 
to shareholders so that they could 
form their own opinions. I can 
imagine cases, however, where it 
might be advisable for the man- 
agement to present opinions even 
on political matters if the interests 
of the company were involved. 
Otherwise the significance of the 
facts presented might be over- 
looked. 

“As I see the problem, share- 
holders should be given the facts, 
and if there is any danger that the 
political or economic significance of 
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the facts may be overlooked, the 
management is entitled to express 
its views.” 

It would not be fair to quarrel 
with Mr. Swift’s view of this sub- 
ject. The reports that have been 
criticized are those that interpret 
the facts from a personal point of 
view and, occasionally, even distort 
them. Political and economic prob- 
lems that have a bearing on a busi- 
ness may legitimately be included 
in some reports but, I believe, any 
discussion of them should be dis- 
passionate. 

C. M. Chester, president of the 
General Foods Corporation, has 
been considering the subject also. 

“I am sure you realized when 
you wrote the article,” Mr. Chester 
says, “that you were discussing a 
subject to which management is 
giving much thought today. My 
own feeling is that, so far as 
annual reports to stockholders are 
concerned, they should frankly pre- 
sent the state of the business, a 
review of the previous year, and 
some reference to the. future out- 
look. Of course this does not 
imply that they should publish in- 
formation which might be harmful 
from a competitive angle, unless it 
deals in matters that it is essential 
a stockholder be informed about 
In other words, I agree with a 
great deal of what you have said in 
your article. 

“There is, however, a_ broad 
phase of the situation in which 
probably you and I would be in 
disagreement. For example, if 
there is pending State or national 
legislation which would seriousl) 
impair the property or earning 
power of the corporation, I think 
most stockholders would appreciate 
having such situations explained. 

“I do not profess to be entirely 
familiar with the probable effects 
of the proposed utility bill now in 
the Congress. But if it means 
destruction, as has been aeeeted, 
of the property of stockholders, 
believe stockholders generally oe 
fer to have the managements inter- 
pret such threats and fight .vigor- 
ously in defense of encroachments 
upon the property and rights of the 
business organizations and their 
stockholders and employees. It 
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seems to me this is not a question 
of politics. Moreover I believe 
that a statement released to the 
press in a general way would not 
meet that type situation ade- 
quately. 

“At our own stockholders’ meet- 
ing this spring, a resolution pro- 
posed by the stockholders just fell 
short of adoption, which charged 
the management with the responsi- 
bility of leaving their desks and 
going out to oppose legislation 
which is destructive of the corpora- 
tion’s property. am sure that 
the temper of the stockholders 
present would have been to pass a 
yote of censure if our management 
had remained quiescent in the face 
»§ some of the bills which are now 
on congressional calendars. 

“If men in management are to 
do anything to protect their stock- 
holders from destructive legisla- 
tion, on whom can they rely for 
help except upon their own efforts 
and those of their stockholders? 
There is very definite evidence of 
a marked increase in the feeling of 
responsibility of management in 
this connection. I quite agree with 
you that on straight questions of 
partisan politics management should 
leave its stockholders to their own 
devices and should in no way at- 
tempt to influence them except 
where questions are involved, such 
as | have outlined. 

“The easy way is to keep still. 
‘he easy way is to sit at one’s 
desk and hope for the best. It 
would be hard to conceive of what 
has been lost in time spent by 
business executives in Washington. 
I doubt if there are any who have 
made these numberless excursions 
to whom the whole thing was not 
distasteful—they would have pre- 
ferred to remain in their own of- 
fces. But they have been serving 
as best they could the interests of 





heir stockholders and their em- 
loyees.” 

A few days before the annual 
tockholders’ meeting of the Stand- 


prd Oil Company (Indiana), it is 


he custom of Edward G. Seubert, 
resident, to hold a press confer- 
nce. In addition to revealing the 
eport that is to be delivered to the 
tockholders, Mr. Seubert answers 
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questions. This year he was 
queried on the dangers of threat- 
ened legislation. It was evident 
that he was reluctant to express his 
views on this subject, but finally 
he consented. His remarks, which 
were a warning of the dangers 
inherent in some of the proposed 
governmental bills, were featured in 
the newspapers the following day. 
This was legitimate news and Mr. 
Seubert certainly had a right to 
express himself fully and emphati- 
cally. 

In his annual report, however, he 
carefully avoided any expression 
of personal opinion. Even the part 
of the report devoted to taxes, 
which are particularly bothersome 
to the oil industry, was temperate 
although somewhat critical. 

Mr. Seubert had this to say 
about the article that appeared in 
PRINTERS’ INK: 

“I agree with you that an annual 
report to stockholders should not 
be made the vehicle for the ex- 
pression of personal prejudices or 
political attitudes of managements. 
However, I personally have not 
seen many reports that stray so 
far afield. 


Topics That Stockholders 
About 


“I do not entirely agree with 
your apparent feeling that little or 
nothing outside the affairs of the 
company should be discussed. Gen- 
eral economic conditions, taxes, 
legislation, and such topics relating 
to external conditions may be quite 
pertinent in reporting the affairs of 
the company. Stockholders are 
entitled to know how their company 
is being affected by taxation, for 
example, and, as we have dis- 
covered from the questions that 
are asked of us, they are genuinely 
interested in knowing. Naturally, 
the discussion should be confined 
largely to statement of facts with- 
out any play on political preju- 
dices.” 

Evidence of the difference of 
opinion that exists on this subject 
is to be found in the report of an- 
other oil company, the Phillips 
Petroleum Company. President 
Frank Phillips told stockholders in 
plain words just what he thought 
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of governmental’ activities. Mr. 
Phillips explains his attitude in 
these words: 

“I have read with interest your 
letter of April 25, and the article 
‘Telling the Stockholder.’ This is 
a very interesting subject. I feel, 
in certain instances, it is a duty of 
the president of a company to 
mention to his stockholders certain 
Government and political situations 
which appear to be detrimental to 
the best interests of their company. 

“Of course, no company presi- 
dent should allow personal preju- 
dice to influence him in his remarks 
to stockholders.” 

The case for those who believe 
presidents should be given full 
freedom of speech privileges in 
their annual reports, has _ been 
summed up by Ralph Hendershot, 
financial editor of the New York 
World-Telegram, who, after read- 
ing the article, wrote that he be- 
lieved the annual report is a fitting 
place for the head of a company 
to discuss any subject he may re- 
gard as being of vital interest to 
the stockholders of that company. 
The executive, said Mr. Hender- 
shot, has been placed in charge— 
at least, it is to be supposed that 
he has—because shareholders have 
confidence in his ability, his judg- 
ment and his integrity. Conse- 
quently, his opinions should be of 
interest to them. 

Mr. Hendershot believes that the 
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Newhouse to Publish 
Newark “Ledger” 

S. I. Newhouse, publisher of the 
Staten Island Advance and the Long 
Island Press, will become publisher of 
the Newark, N. J., Ledger. Trustees 
who have been in charge of the paper 
have been discharged and Court approval 
given to a plan under which Mr. New- 
house will get 51 r cent of the 
Ledger’s common stock after paying off 
an indebtedness of L. T. Russell, who 
has been publisher of the Ledger, and 
Mrs. Russell in the amount of $110,000. 

oe oe o 
With “United States News” 

Lester B. Smith, formerly a repre- 
sentative of Transit Advertisers, Inc. 
has joined the sales staff of The Unite 
States News. His headquarters will be 
in the New York office. 
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public of today is well enough in- 
formed to be able to discount the 
bias which is contained in the argu- 
ments which are presented—so long 
as it knows the position from which 
the author of the argument speaks. 
Therefore, discussions of govern- 
mental developments, even though 
highly biased, are to be considered 
outside the realm of propaganda, 
They are real business problems 
and the corporate executive, this 
financial writer points out, who re- 
frains from discussing them with 
his stockholders might well be re- 
garded as being negligent in his 
duties. 

The whole argument seems to 
boil down to a matter of opinion 
as to what constitutes a subject 
that has a direct bearing on com- 
pany affairs. Everyone is agreed 
that corporation executives should 
not stray too far in their comments. 
How much they should say seems 
to depend upon how deeply they 
feel on any particular subject. No 
doubt in many cases it is just as 
Mr. Chester says, a matter of cour- 
age. The easiest way is to remain 
silent. 

There are many, including this 
writer, who think that in matters 
that are highly controversial, the 
easiest way is also the wisest. Mr. 
Gifford’s words on this subject are 
appropriate. “A report should re- 
cord results on the basis that ‘action 
speaks louder than words.’ ” 


+ 


R. F. Hudson Acquires Control 
of Alabama Paper 


R. F. Hudson now has a controlling 
interest in the Montgomery, Ala., Adver 
tiser. He has _ been ublishing the 
paver since the death of Frank P. Glass 

he sale of controlling stock was 
awarded to Victor H. Hanson, Birming- 
ham publisher, for $200,000, who exer 
cised an option given to him by Mr 
Glass in 1927. e used this option to 
intervene in the sale of the stock to 
Charles E. Marsh, Texas publisher, and 
immediately sold it to Mr. Hudson. 


Townshend Transferred 

Frank W. Townshend, of the New 
York office of McCann-Erickson, Inc. 
has been transferred to the Detroit office 4 
as assistant manager. 
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SELLS THE INDIANAPOLIS RADIUS 


New York: 


Chicago 
Dan A. Carroll, 110 E. 42nd St. 
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To Improve Radio 


Mr. Durstine’s Fifteen Suggestions Are Put to Vote and the 


“Ayes” Win 


By Bernard 


<¢— T would be a misfortune if, 

merely for the restriction of 
those who refuse to restrain them- 
selves, a set of definite regulations 
were to be imposed upon those who 
want broadcasting to be effective. 
Better far would be the elimination 
of some of the things which are 
not in the interests of the listener 
and cannot ultimately profit the 
sponsor of radio itself.” 

This declaration by Roy S. Dur- 
stine, of Batten, Barton, Durstine 
& Osborn, preceded fifteen sugges- 
tions which he -made last January 
for the improvement of radio ad- 
vertising. His recommendations, 
reported in the January 24 issue of 
PRINTERS’ INK, first were published 
in The Annals of the American 
Academy of Political and Social 
Science, and not only have they 
attracted wide attention but they 
have stirred up considerable com- 
ment. 

That Mr. Durstine correctly in- 
terpreted broadcasting sentiment at 
the time is reflected in the drastic 
regulations and policy changes 
since announced by both the Na- 
tional Broadcasting Company and 
the Columbia Broadcasting Sys- 
tem. These changes incorporate 
or touch upon some of the modifi- 
cations urged by him. 

His complete list was one to 
challenge comment, and comment 
quickly began coming in. Letters 
of endorsement and criticism have 
been received from radio stations, 
radio editors and radio advertisers 
whose opinions have been tabulated, 
suggestion by suggestion, in order 
that those interested might have a 
cross-section index of the attitude 
of those prominently active in 
broadcasting. 

The results, given in percentages, 
cover a sufficient number of sta- 
tions and advertisers to merit con- 
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A. Grimes 


sideration as a guide to the think- 
ing of these groups as a whole. 
Moreover, in their replies, the ra- 
dio stations frankly went on record 
with criticisms of weaknesses in 
the radio set-up, urging more out- 
spoken discussion instead of dilly- 
dallying in generalities. 

There follows a summary of the 
replies to each of the suggestions 
advanced by Mr. Durstine: 


1. Exclude all programs adver- 
tising products such as laxatives, 
curés for skin diseases, and other 
bodily disorders unsuited for dinner- 
table conversation. 


ree Core - 61 Per cent 
Partially agree.. 31 “ “ 
Peete ..usicia eee 


Under new policies announced by 
NBC and CBS, leadership has been 
taken in setting an example which, 
if followed by all stations, will 
eventually eliminate such programs. 

Those opposed to this sugges- 
tion believe that this particular 
problem can be handled by elimi- 
nating commercials that are in- 
delicate or objectionable, by re- 
stricting such commercials to times 
that do not conflict with meal 
times. Many feel that elimination 
of such product advertising places 
limitations on radio which are not 
imposed on other mediums. 


2. Continue to keep hard liquor 
off the air. 


ae 80 per cent 
Pe ian. ee * 
ee ee | 


Here again those who disagree 
point to printed advertising and 
ask, if hard liquor is excluded 
from radio, why the same yard- 
stick should not apply to newspaper 
and magazine advertising. Another 
reason is to the effect that it i 
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GLENMORE DISTILLERY 


WHOSE WHISKIES ARE AGED 
BY THE CALENDAR « NOT BY THE CLOCK 
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by re- 1918 it was a sparkling youth. But today 
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mination * 100 proot and site bouquet. You'll simply love its rich- 
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y mous in Kentucky as are The Courier- 
, Journal and Louisville Times. 
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Wau Street is still indigo. The 
U. S. Chamber of Commerce thinks 
that the government is throttling 
business. The National Association 
of Manufacturers suggests that the 
Administration is retarding Recovery. 
Bankers point distressfully at idle 
money and interest rates at an all time 
low. Heavy industries and building 
continue to lag. The Republicans feel 
that the country is going to the dogs. 
Business leaders are still apprehensive 
of the immediate future. 

But Mrs. Sweeney is going to have 


a baby! 


Areapy Mrs. Sweeney is looking 
at layettes, pricing English prams. She 
has pretty much made up her mind 
that a larger apartment with another 
room is necessary; and they must start 
thinking about a house. There will be 
some new furniture needed. The milk- 
man, the grocer, the department store, 
the druggist and the doctor are going 
to get a slight up in business because 
of this baby. And Jim Sweeney is 
sneaking up on the idea of insurance. 


This Sweeney baby is going to be 
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an epoch making baby. But the 
babies are! Babies make business. 
people with babies must buy t 
and keep buying—come Recove 
Revolution! Babies must be fed b 
clock, not by the index line of ge 
business. You can’t keep Juni 
dresses or kindergarten until th4 
pression is over. Kids and exp 
grow up together. Parents do bu 
every day; so do purveyors wit 
business with parents. 

Business leaders were pretty 4 
hensive last year, too—but 10 
babies were born in New York 
in 1934. Come to think of it, 
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Win the market! 
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\ 
v b 100,000 babies were born in New 


k City in 1933, also; and in 1932, 
and 1930—all of which were 
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chensive years! 

ost of these New York babies are 

x h to the Sweeneys—because the 

Meneys are most of New York. The 
eneys are all the families whose 


mes range from $6,000 a year 


_ But the, There are some 1,500,000 of 
business. families in New York City. If 
st buy tifcan put yourself on the Sweeneys’ 
> Recove 


oll, neither depression nor politics 
t be fed but you out of business! 

line of g 
ep Juni uese Sweeneys in New York, 
until tentally, are better off than any 
and exM% large group of families in the 
i—with better jobs and better 
nes, higher per capita and per 


its do bu 
eyors whi 

y purchasing power. And the fact 
pretty iso many of them live close to- 
—but 10ffr in one place makes selling them 
=w York 
k of it, 


ifficult, less expensive. New York 
prize market of the world today, 
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worth anybody’s best selling efforts. 

And the Sweeneys are easy to 
approach because most of them read 
one newspaper—The News. This one 
newspaper alone will bring your ad- 
vertising to more than two-thirds of 
the families in New York City; and to 
more families in the suburbs than you 
can reach in any other single medium. 
Its small pages give all advertising 
more visibility, bring your selling 
message to more eyes, more minds, 
more pocketbooks. And its cost is 
about half the cost of newspaper 
advertising elsewhere. This market 
and this medium at this time are your 
best bet for better business this year! 

We might add, also, that The News 
was one of the few newspapers to grow 
steadily in circulation in the depression 
years. And it has gained in advertising 
linage every year of its existence with 
the exception of 1932! 

Do you know enough about New 


York and The News? 


NEWS 


¢ Tower, Chicago + Kohl Bidg., San Francisco + 220 EAST 42nd ST., N. Y. C. 
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unfair to deny use of the medium 
to a legitimate industry. 


3. Eliminate fake testimonials. 
Agree .... 100 per cent 


Winning hands down, this sug- 
gestion created a minimum of 
comment. 

4. Give preference in desirable 
time to those who keep their com- 
mercials brief, interesting, non- 
repetitive. (A little more spine in 
the networks and agencies would 
accomplish this.) 


0 ee ere 86 per cent 
SE 6 wacaare Pees 
EPMGTOS 2... 555, oe ee 


Mr. Dourstine’s parenthetical 
comment won a popular endorse- 
ment. But, as one advertiser in- 
quired, who is capable of judging 
brevity? He feels it would be 
difficult to get a jury to agree on 
this point because what strikes one 
individual as overlong and over- 
repetitive, impresses another con- 
trariwise, especially if he is an 
interested party. 

The comment of a radio station 
is particularly interesting, revealing 
as it does the influence which ne- 
cessity exercises on station deci- 
sions. “It must be remembered,” 
says this station executive, “that 
networks have a big overhead and 
a large number of stations and 
lines connecting them. They are 
anxious to sell accounts that use 
the largest number of stations. 

“The individual station is anx- 
ious to sell the account which will 
put on the best show and sign for 
the longest period of time. In 
handling individual station accounts 
we feel sometimes that an adver- 
tiser or an agency new in radio is 
much more inclined to overdo his 
advertising at the start than he is 
after he has had more experience. 
Generally, by bearing with them 
for the first few weeks and using 
a little tact as they proceed, we 
can get them to improve their 
copy. A great many accounts which 
are now excellent radio advertisers 
would never have gone on the air, 
if our regulations were too strin- 
gent.” 

5. Encourage announcers who 
have a simple, direct and sincere 
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manner of speaking. Their salaries 
are too low. 
Agree ......... 96 per cent 
Pareny ...z... ‘= * 


This suggestion led an adver- 
tiser to caustic observation which 
must have made the ears of the 
broadcasters burn. Their practice 
in offering advertisers the services 
of an announcer, as this advertiser 
views it, is part ‘of the bait to get- 
ting new radio programs on the 
air. Later, after time is bought, it 
is made plain that if such and such 
an announcer is desired, it will 
cost an additional $50 or $100 a 
week. Such practices are bluntly 
described as being nothing short 
of a tipping practice. 

Further, and no words are spared, 
this advertiser complains that the 
matter of tipping up and down the 
line is not confined to announcers, 
but seems to permeate everybody 
connected with broadcasting. 

In another instance, Mr: Dur- 
stine’s suggestion is followed 
through by a radio station which 
expresses the belief that announcers 
be eliminated entirely from com- 
mercial programs. Its opinion is 
that the spokesman should be the 
ambassador of the sponsor and 
should be heard on no other pro- 
gram. 

“The importance of this,” ac- 
cording to this station, “can only 
be appreciated when you realize 
the number of voices or personali- 
ties which are indelibly identified 
with products. A _ realization of 
this would bring us much nearer 
to the goal of eliminating the ur- 
necessarily long commercial credits 
of today.” 

6. Let the broadcasting comps 
nies employ more and better judges 
for auditions to give new talent 4 
better chance. 


yO” gets 98 per cent 
Disdaree 6.0.5.5. --; ~ 


The experience of one station ij 








that at no time should only one o 
two persons in any organization 

allowed to judge talent in audi 
tion. It has found that it takes 

least eight people to judge t 
ability of new material whic 
when encouraged, has develop 
into marvelous talent. 
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7. Let broadcasting companies 
use their sustaining periods for con- 
structive experimenting instead of 
filling so much time with the same 
old orchestras and soloists—always 
making the same sounds under dif- 
ferent names and song titles. 


pee 96 per cent 
pe ae = 


Suggestion seven, in the opinion 
of a station, would be better di- 
rected at its objective if it read 
“Favor the broadcasting companies 
who use their sustaining periods 
for constructive experimenting.” 


8. Import more British dramatic 
directors and give them time and 
money for long rehearsals. Give 
American directors the same chance. 
Network profits would easily per- 
mit both. 


} Re 45 per cent 
Partially ll a 
pS OC Sie 


No opinion ed 


Here is a suggestion that met 
with the greatest divergence of 
viewpoint. Much of the opposition 
bases itself on an admitted failure 
to understand why it may be in- 
ferred that Britishers need to be 
imported. If an individual has 
demonstrated superiority, says an 
advertiser, hire his services re- 
gardless of nationality. The only 
yardstick is “Will he do a good job 
for radio?” Any lack of director 
personnel, another contends, is due 
to failure to cultivate talent hidden 
in the so-called smaller stations. 


9. Encourage the best writers and 
composers to realize that radio is a 
new medium which they must study 
as earnestly as they had to study 
sound pictures. Each has a tech- 
nique which is different from the 
legitimate stage. 

Agree 

Partially 


The solution recommended to 
this problem is encouragement of 
local writers and production men. 
A thorough job in this respect will 
result in their naturally assuming 
an obligation to produce better 
programs. 


10. Keep popular songs from 
committing suicide, by restricting 
them from being played every night 
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in the week on every station, if not 
on every program. 

eR ee 94 per cent 

Pay ..ccsea OO 

Question is raised in the contri- 
bution of a radio station as to 
whether much can be done to add 
to a song’s life. The destiny of 
popular songs has always been 
suicide in one form or another. 
But they may live longer, it is 
conceded, and listeners may 
made happier if networks would 
check in advance programs from 
remote control points. Such check- 
ups would help to avoid excessive 
duplication. 


11. Let famous conductors real- 
ize that they are best developing a 
taste for good music by arranging 
their programs to interest a groping 
public, rather than to impress other 
conductors or to satisfy themselves. 


ROE is caniin 100 per cent 


“Hasn’t the success or failure of 
the big conductors eminently 
proved this point?” a broadcasting 
station asks. To which another 
station follows-through and cau- 
tions the directors of both popular 
and classical orchestras to plan 
these programs with more thought 
of the public in mind. 

12. Put big names on the air 
only when and as long as they can 
do big things with good materials. 

Pe ee 100 per cent 

Program directors and sponsors 
both are handed a few jolts on the 
score that an obsession for big 
names harms all concerned, radio, 
listeners and themselves. The trend 
toward guest stars, particularly 
those from Hollywood, is cited. 
Because they have a name they are 
invited to sing on the air whereas 
they would never get the chance 
were they to be judged on the 
merit of their voice alone. News- 
paper men come in for a panning, 
too, in the remarks of a radio edi- 
tor whose belief it is that a goodly 
number have crashed radio solely 
because of their by-lines. 

General opinion is that only those 
who can do a g radio job 
should go before the microphone. 
Use of a big name merely for 
publicity purposes is deplored. 

13. Remove from the air all the 
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horror programs which send chil- 
dren to bed frightened. 


SSRs 90 per cent 
eer . 2." 
Disagree ........ 


A red lantern here, one that par- 
ents and educators have unceas- 
ingly waved before broadcasters 
and sponsors. Yet some station 
opinion turns to printed advertis- 
ing again and argues that what is 
given to little Johnny to hear be- 
fore bedtime is no worse than the 
lurid and blood curdling realism 
which he reads in the comic sup- 
plements. 

But definite action has been 
taken by the networks. Their reg- 
ulations have been clearly and 
forcibly recorded and, when put 
into operation, will eliminate this 
bone of contention. 

14. Let those who like good pro- 
grams write in about it, and those 
who do not like bad programs do 
so, too, 

a 98 per cent 

errr ee. ee 


Mr. Durstine, on this point, 
dwells a little on the Utopian. 
Stations wish that his advice 
would become fact. His sugges- 
tion arouses a response that gives 
a side-light observation on the 
value of letters from listeners. We 
quote a station: “If this sugges- 
tion can be accomplished, the ma- 
jor portion of the others will fol- 
low as a result. 

“The problem of how to over- 
come the apathy of the average 
listener is the difficult one to solve. 
Anyone who remains in the radio 
business for a reasonable length of 
time realizes that mail is no ba- 
rometer. One explanation of the 
evident lack of complaint concern- 
ing programs which are distinc- 
tively repulsive to the average per- 
son of good taste is the fact that 
they are tuned out immediately. 
There is no more effective com- 
plaint than a turn of that little 
knob below the dial. So long as 


Hertzberg with Reiss 

Robert Hertzberg, former publisher of 
Short Wave Radio, has joined Reiss 
Advertising, New York, where he will 
specialize in servicing of radio accounts. 
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they can do this, why should they 
bother to write letters?” 

15. Let the newspapers stop fight- 
ing and virtually ignoring radio (as 
they do except in the time tables 
which their readers demand), and 
start training intelligent critics who 
can give full and adult account of 
programs, with constructive sugges- 
tions (as few do now privately) in- 
stead of smart remarks and trivial 
gossip. 


Ds sewan Fé ap 94 per cent 
POUR 6 cc inees Bo 
Disagree ........ | Bee 


Newspapers, which have not kept 
their feelings secret, have decided 
views on this subject and of course 
their opinions are not reflected in 
the answers, except for the con- 
tributions of some radio editors. 
One promptly joins the issue. Ins 
some instances, he admits, the press 
might still be fighting radio but 
this does not account for the lack 
of more intelligent criticism. The 
reason for this lack, and the editor 
cites from experience, is due to 
the advertising agencies’ and ad- 
vertisers’ attitude toward such 
criticism. 

“T do not recall a single time,” 
he says, “when I criticized a com- 
mercial program that my editor 
did not receive a complaint from 
either the sponsor or his agency. It 
seems that they do not want criti- 
cism.” 

Comparisons are made between 
radio and sports in the amount of 
space and money spent on feature 
writers. Baseball is held up as an 
example which: gets a full play 
and yet which contributes nothing 
in the way of revenue. 

“If a baseball critic took the 
same attitude to his branch of re- 
porting or comment as does the 
radio editor, he would probably 
be torn from limb to limb by in- 
furiated fans,” observes an adver- 
tiser, who expresses the belief that 
the apparent qualification for ra- 
dio reporting is that the reporter 
hates radio. 


* 


Names Merrill Agency 

F. Marti & Company, Inc., New York, 
foreign freight agent, has appointed The 
Merrill Advertising Company, Inc., New 
York, to handle its advertising. 
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A, B, C Schedules Call for 
- Definite Plan 


This is the fifth in the series of discussions on A, B, C 


schedules for newspa 
written by leading m 


© advertisers. 
ia men, have thrown a clarifying 


These articles, 


light on many phases of one of the more complicated 
problems of agency space buying. 


By C. ‘D. Benner 


Media Manager, Ketchum, MacLeod & Grove, Inc. 


AN answer, without preliminary, 

to the question, “What really 
determines the choice of an A, B 
and C schedule?” would seem to 
be taking something for granted. 
Before B and C schedules can be 
set up, isn’t it necessary to first 
determine the size of the A sched- 
ule, and in what cities and news- 
papers it is to appear? If the A 
schedule is simply an arbitrary 
number of insertions based on the 
advertiser’s appropriation, B and C 
schedules must also be an arbi- 
trary distribution regardless of the 
method by which they are allo- 
cated to various markets and news- 
papers. 

If however, the A schedule has 
been based on a definite plan, pre- 
pared with specific relation to 
individual markets, their sales po- 
tential, the kind and extent of dis- 
tribution in each market, and with 
the available means of reaching 
the market taken into consideration, 
why should not the same plan de- 
termine B and C schedules? 

Actually, A, B and C schedules 
—meaning three lists, each stand- 
ardized as to number and size of 
insertions—cease to exist if the na- 
tional newspaper advertiser will 
discover and apply the following 
relationships to the advertising and 
merchandising of his product. The 
truth of these statements, I believe, 
can be established. 

1. There is a calculable relation- 
ship existing between the amount 
of newspaper advertising and the 
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kind and extent of the product's 
distribution. The number, location 
(according to population concen- 
tration), and type of outlet (sales- 
man, filling station, grocery, drug 
store) certainly have more bearing 
on the amount of advertising re- 
quired than population alone. Take, 
as an example, an advertiser of 
gas and oil in two cities of equal 
population, in one of which, city 
A, the company has three stations 
and in the other, city B, six. Elim- 
inating consideration of other fac- 
tors, such as competition, business 
conditions, location of outlets, etc., 
which cannot be included in so gen- 
eral a discussion, it is logical to 
assume that the heavier schedule 
should appear in city B. (The 
better mouse-trap idea has been 
pretty well disproved.) The sched- 
ule, however, in city B is not nec- 
essarily twice the size of A, since 
there may be a definite limit to 
the number of motorists who can 
be attracted to and serviced by the 
six stations. 

2. There is a calculable relation- 
ship between the kind and extent 
of distribution and the volume of 
sales, There will probably be lit- 
tle dispute on this point. 

3. There is, or should be a cal- 
culable relationship between volume 
of advertising and volume of sales. 
(If there isn’t some determinable 
relationship, there’s a lot of money 
being wasted.) Here, again, I 
should point out that we're talk- 
ing about a national, or at least 
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ePOPULAR FALLACIES 











‘Let's Abolish All 


.-- It Would Savea 
Billion a Year!” 


Woutp the same volume 
of goods now sold by the 
aid of advertising continue 
to be sold if advertising 
were abolished? 


Some people think so... 
even though this assumption 
has been disproved many, 
many times. 


These people view adver- 
tising as a “burden,” and be- 
cause they see it everywhere 
about them, they have an 
exaggerated idea of what ad- 
vertising costs really are. 

The Bureau of Advertising of 
the American Newspaper Pub- 


lishers Association says that in 
1933 the aggregate expenditure of 








PUBLISHED MONTHLY AT WASHINGTON BY 


consumer-goods advertisers in 
magazines, radio, newspapers, bill 
boards, and car cards was $298,- 
000,000. The Bureau of the Census 
of the U. S. Department of Com- 
merce says that in 1933, the total 
retail sales of the country were 
$25,700,712,000. 

Obviously, the $298,000,000 
worth of advertising was spent to 
move the $25,700,712,000 worth 
of goods at retail—and this amounts 
to 1-1/6 cents worth of adver- 
tising per dollar of retail sales— 
a small price to pay on such a 
volume of business. 

If the advertising expenditures 
had not been made, some other 
additional sales effort would have 
been necessary to move this enor- 
mous volume of goods—for there 
is no other known form of sales 
effort so economical as advertising. 
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OF ADVERTISING N° 120 





Advertising! 


AS an advertising man you resent 
unfair attacks upon the integrity 
of your profession. You appreciate 
a defense like this spread before 
260,000 fellow business men, your 
clients. QEvery business suffers 
likewise from fallacious thinking— 


BUSINESS 


CIRCULATION 





coal, ice, banks, railroads, whole- 
salers. They likewise esteem a 
stout defender. QFor 20 years 
NATION’S BUSINESS has fought 
popular fallacies of every busi- 
ness. That is one reason why it 
holds the loyalty of its readers. 





THE UNITED STATES CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


This is one of a series of thirteen advertisements, now available 
in brochure form. Address, Nation’s Business, Washington, D. C 
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a widespread campaign, with the 
relationship, between volume of ad- 
vertising and sales, an average over 
a wide list of newspapers and cities. 
In any campaign, dealer co-opera- 
tion, business conditions and other 
factors, some of which will be en- 
tirely out of the advertiser’s con- 
trol, will have an effect in pro- 
ducing exceptional results in certain 
cities, the opposite in others. The 
larger the list, of course, the 
smaller will be the margin of er- 
ror in the general average. 

These relationships are neces- 
sarily based on the advertiser’s 
sales records and experience, plus 
the agency’s experience on that 
particular account as well as on 
others. The accuracy and extent 
of the relationships will undoubt- 
edly vary greatly among products 
and manufacturers. 

As a specific, and actual example, 
let’s take an advertiser who sells 
only through agents—direct to the 
consumer—whose advertising is de- 
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signed to secure inquiries as leads 
for the sales force. 

We know how many salesmen 
there are in each city; we know 
their location by city and trade 
area. 

We know how many inquiries 
each salesman can promptly handle 
and follow up during the period of 
the campaign. 

We know how many inquiries 
can be expected from a block of 
10,000 newspaper circulation. (This, 
of course, is an average over a 
large list.) With these three 
known factors, the following for- 
mula is applied to each city: 

Number of salesmen times num- 
ber of inquiries wanted per sales- 
man divided by number of inquiries 
expected per 10,000 circulation 
times 10,000. 

The result is the total circula- 
tion, or rather the total number of 
newspaper impressions required to 
secure the total wanted inquiries. 
The number of impressions is then 


A B * 

1. Population—City Zone..... 1,072,545 143,433 123,407 
2. Number of Drug Stores 

(City Zone only) ....... 375 74 42 
3. Number of newspapers.... 3 3 2 
4. Newspaper circulation (City 

DE SINE ota ant on sees 292,532 60,586 45,039 
5. Customers per drug store. . 780 818 1,072 
6. Expenditure per store @ 10¢ 

per customer ........... $78.00 $81.80 $107.20 
7. Total expenditure per city.. $29,250.00 $6,053.20 $4,502.40 
8. Combined newspaper rate 

SP EMEG vaca 04 sac dats oe $1.25 $ .37 $ .24 


9. Newspaper schedule in lines 


23,400 lines 


16,360 lines 18,760 lines 


ineach paper ineach paper in each paper 


1, 2, 4. City zone figures used to simplify the illustration. 
4, 5. Assuming that everybody is a prospective buyer of the advertised product, we 


measure total prospects and customers per drug store b 
not the population of the city—even though we do hope br their 
Customers per drug store, therefore, is a result of dividing total 


about our product. 


newspaper circulation by the number of drug stores in each city. 


newspaper circulation, and 
uyers will tell their friends 


Obviously, it is an 


average, and not an accurate figure for every drug store. ; 
6. Expenditure per store per customer is, in this case, an arbitrary figure. In 
actual practice, it must be based on the advertiser’s experience and is, of course, the 


key to the entire formula. 


7. Expenditure per city is obtained by multiplying expenditure per store by the 


number of stores. 


, 


mine the size of each insertion. 


Dividing expenditure per city by the newspaper rate or combined rate, if 
more than one peess is to be used, produces linage in each paper. Copy will deter- 
Selection of newspapers in each city follo 


ws general 


procedure; three papers are not used just because there are three papers in a particular 
city. In the case of city A above, for example, if the third paper is too weak for con- 


sideration it will be eliminated and the linage upped in the other two. 
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divided by the circulation of the 
newspaper or newspapers in the 
city to secure the number of in- 
sertions. In the case of smaller 
towns located within the trade area 
of a large city in which the cam- 
paign also appears, properly to 
budget the appropriation, any sub- 
stantial circulation of the metro- 
politan papers in the small town is 
added to circulation of the local 
papers as the divisor of total im- 
pressions required in the smaller 
community. 

If the total number of impres- 
sions required in certain cities is 
very large, and there are two, three 
or four good newspapers in each of 
those particular cities, the total re- 
quired impressions is divided by the 
combined circulations of all the 
newspapers to be used to deter- 
mine the number of insertions in 
each paper. Naturally, all news- 
papers in a city are not used un- 
less they each measure up to the 
usual requirements of cost, cover- 
age, etc. 


+ 


“Southern Planter” Opens Own 
Advertising Offices 

Effective June 1, the Southern Planter, 
Richmond, Va., will establish its own 
advertising offices in both the Eastern 
and Western territory. The New York 
ofice, at 441 Lexington Avenue, will 
have Frank W. Smith as manager and 
the Chicago office, at 333 North Michi- 
gan Avenue, will have Harry P. Thomas, 
as manager. Both Mr. Smith and Mr. 
Thomas have been with the James M. 
Riddle Company, which has represented 
the Southern Planter. 


Messler Joins Miner Agency 


John Jay Messler, advertising man- 
ager of the Union Bank and Trust Com- 
pany, Los Angeles, for the last eight 
years, has joined the Dan Miner 
Company, advertising. agency of that 
city, as account executive. e will con- 
tinue to direct the advertising of the 
bank, which will now be placed through 
Miner. 

. . 


Sellew to Devote Entire Time 
to Quality Group 

Waldo W. Sellew, vice-president and 
advertising manager of Forum and Cen- 
tury for the last ten years, is leaving 
that organization to devote his entire 
time to his position as sales manager of 
The Quality Group, with headquarters 
at 597 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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As a result of this procedure 
and since the number of agents 
in each town is not at all in pro- 
portion to population, so-called A 
schedules appear not only in A 
cities, but also in cities which, on 
a basis of population, would be 
rated as B, Cor X. Smaller sched- 
ules appear in A cities. So-called 
“second” and “third” papers re- 
ceive A or B schedules in several 
instances. (“A” and “B” sched- 
ules is a misnomer in this case, as 
there is no uniformity of schedule 
in the entire list.) 

it work? In one campaign, 
the estimated inquiry quota was 
exceeded by 2.4 per cent. Esti- 
mated sales volume was exceeded 
by 2.5 per cent. 

As a purely hypothetical exam- 
ple, let’s take a product which is 
sold in every drug store and work 
out a schedule of newspaper ad- 
vertising in three towns. It would 
work out as shown in the table on 
page 36. (The figures are accurate 
for three specific cities.) 


+ 


Charles A. Holcomb with 
Greenleaf Agency 


Charles A. Holcomb has withdrawn 
from Wolcott & Holcomb, Inc., Boston 
agency, and has joined The Greenleaf 
Company, agency also of Boston, as 
vice-president and director of service. 
Mr. Holcomb has been in advertising 
and merchandising work for the last 
fifteen — starting with the former 
Frank Seaman agency in New York in 
1920. He has been with Wolcott & 
Holcomb for the last nine years. 


United Drug Names Hutchison 


James L. Hutchison, formerly with 
the J. Walter Thompson Company and, 
more recently, wit Blackett-Sample- 
Hummert, has been 2 ny advertising 
manager in charge of both the adver- 
tising and sales promotion departments, 
by the United Drug Company, with 
headquarters in Boston. e succeeds 
John E. Fontaine, who recently was 
made vice-president and general sales 
manager. 

_ e J 
Rogers-Gano Agency 
Changes Name 

_ The name of the Rogers-Gano Adver- 
tising Agency, Inc., Tulsa, Okla., and 
Chicago, has been changed to Rogers, 
Gano & Gibbons, Advertising, Inc. The 
change brings into the firm name J. 


Burr Gibbons, vice-president, who has 
been with the agency since 1931. 
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A CERTIFIED SURVEY SHOWING 


THE EXACT EFFECT O 

PLOYMENT ON j a_ 1935! 
*A real contribution to market research by The 

Los Angeles Times that every sales or adver- 


tising executive, newspaper publisher, refail- 
er and banker should read immediately! 


A FEW OF THE QUESTIONS ANSWERED 


1. How much of the market for 
various products has been 
eliminated ? 

2. What is the exact effect of 
unemployment on the various 
income groups? 

3. What is the effect of unem- 


ployment on 1935 spendable 
income? 

4. Exactly how much of the 
1930 buying power remains 


*Send for your copy TODAY! 


It contains the simplest, most 
practical and accurate descrip- 
tion of a market ever published 
for the purpose of fixing retail 
store locations, sales quotas 
and advertising budgets! 


5. What are sales increase pos- 
sibilities for 1935? 

6. Are the millions of unem- 
ployed among the greatest BUY- 
ERS of newspapers? 

7. Do waste circulations exist? 
8. Why do practically all exist- 
ing surveys and market esti- 
mates have a margin of error 
of 15% to 50% because these 
unemployment factors have 
been unknown until now? 


Much of this survey ap- 
plies to every metropolitan 


market area in America...! 
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A Word for the Allowance 


Helps Store if Rightfully Used, Declares Retail Advertising 
Manager, Answering Miss Sims 


378 N. Montcomery St. 
NewsurcH, N. Y. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

I take issue with some of the 
reasons Miss Sims offers, by way 
of counsel against co-operative ad- 
vertising, in her article* “Where 
Co-operation Flops.” 

Having been an advertising man- 
ager in a retail store, I have had 
some experience with the advertis- 
ing allowance. I can say with con- 
viction that I believe it can be 
used in such a way as to result in 
wise spending and profitable timing. 

I agree with all that Miss Sims 
says about the inhibitions of “big 
days to meet” and “seasonal drives” 
to plan, that must of necessity 
dominate retail store advertising. 
But I can see no reason why space 
requests for the “co-operative al- 
lowance” cannot be dovetailed into 
the sales plan and made a very 
vital part of the picture. After all, 
it seems to me that the advertising 
budget in most stores is flexible 
enough to include unscheduled but 
fortunate purchases that are fre- 
quently picked up by the buyer. 
This budget should likewise be 
elastic enough to include co-opera- 
tive advertising so that it can be 
released when it will pull the best. 

If the merchandise that is to be 
advertised on a co-operative basis 
is deemed worthy of promoting at 
all, obviously it should be sched- 
uled at the time it is expected to 
produce the best results. It has 
been my experience that co-opera- 
tive agreements are not hastily pre- 
pared on the spur of the moment 
but rather are scheduled and 
planned well in advance, just as are 
most other promotions. There- 
fore, if this is the case and if the 
budgeting is done properly, there 


*““Where Co-operation Flops,” by Irene 


Sickel Sims, Printers’ Ink, 
1935, page 17. 
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should be no need to put off co- 
operative advertising into “inappro- 
priate seasons,” “off-buying days” 
or “second-place newspapers.” 

Miss Sims next counsels against 
co-operative advertising because 
she believes that the manufacturer 
often finds that his money has 
bought him only “advertising which 
does not reflect the distinctive style 
of his national advertising.” 

It has come to my attention that 
often the style of a manufacturer’s 
national advertising isn’t as effec- 
tive as advertising in the store's 
own method. I know of campaigns 
in the style of national advertising 
in which complete mats or electros, 
prepared by the manufacturer and 
placed over the store’s signature 
have pulled no direct results what- 
soever. 

On the other hand, copy prepared 
by the store’s own advertising de- 
partment, using suggestions fur- 
nished by the manufacturer but 
adapted to local requirements, has 
pulled with gratifying results. The 
reason for the failure of the 
former style has been that the set- 
up looked too “professional”— 
foreign to the store. The success 
of the latter method has been due 
to the fact, I believe, that copy and 
layout conformed to the regular 
style of the store’s advertising, and 
thus identified more impressively 
the merchandise as a featured value 
of the store. 

Many manufacturers are dis- 
covering the desirability of letting 
dealers make up their own adver- 
tisements, as E. E. Irwin’s article* 
in the December 27, 1934 issue of 
Printers’ INK, demonstrates. They 
are furnishing material that, “al- 
though it is ready-made, has been 
designed with an eye to flexibility 
and to adaptability to the dealer's 


* “Dealer Copy, Home-Made,” by E. E. 
Irwin, page 58. 
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CHAIN LETTERS-- YE GODS / 
I'M CHAINED TO THIS LIST TRYING 
TO FIND PAPERS WITH THE 


x 


RULE, OF THREE an) 
r4 Aes < 


/, 
{ &% 


@ A completed chain letter brings in 
dimes but a Rule of Three newspaper in 
a major market brings in dollars. There 
isn’t a weak link in it! But, like com- 
pleted chain letters, such papers are 
scarce. In fact you can thumb your 
Standard Rate and Data from cover to 
cover and you'll find only the Journal 
of Portland, Oregon, and five others, 
in cities of 300,000 or over. Top your 
list with The Journal in this market and 
the sales-order envelopes will roll in. 


The JOURNAL 


PORTLAND, OREGON 


REYNOLDS-FITZGERALD, Inc., NaTIONAL REPRESENTATIVES 
New York . Chicago . Detroit . San Francisco . Los Angeles . Seattle 


Ay 


The RULE ef THREE: 


1 CIRCULATION LEADERSHIP 
The daily Journal has the 
largest daily circulation inthe 
Pacific Northwest . . . it has 
+ 23% more city circulation 
than any other Portland daily. 


ADVERTISING LEADERSHIP 
1 The daily Journal leads in 

retail linage, general linage, 
+ total paid linage. 

LOWEST MILLINE RATE 
| The daily Journal has the low- 


est milline rate of any daily 
in the Pacific Northwest. 
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peculiar tastes or requirements.” 

It is true, as Miss Sims points 
out, that in some stores “the staff 
must write about so many products 
that it cannot pretend greatly to a 
specialized knowledge of any par- 
ticular brand’s differentiating quali- 
ties.” This is particularly the case 
of stores in the smaller volume 
brackets where the advertising de- 
partment is small. But a capable 
copy writer can quickly assimilate 
the necessary information if pro- 
vided with the proofs and other 
pertinent suggestions that Mr. 
Irwin describes. Moreover, the 
store does have the advantage of 
a specialized knowledge of its own 
particular trading area. It can 
therefore localize the appeal and 
take advantage of the type of copy 
that is best suited to its time and 
place. 

Miss Sims’ next point against 
co-operative advertising is that “the 
manufacturer has no means of se- 
lecting the class of merchandise 
with which his products will be 
grouped in the store’s advertising.” 
I know of one manufacturer of 
floor polishes, a firm believer in the 
value of the allowance, who spe- 
cifies in his written agreement with 
the dealer that his products must 
be grouped with related houseware 
items when advertised or his share 
of the cost will not be paid. 

In conclusion Miss Sims makes 
the statement that although some 
stores may do an effective adver- 
tising job on a co-operative basis, 
“I know of few cases where the 
manufacturers would not feel infi- 
nitely more secure if they had built 
that local acceptance for them- 
selves.” 

Of course, such a private opin- 


Co-Op Plan 


Tue Grey ADVERTISING SERVICE, 
INc. 
New York - 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

I have just finished reading the 
article by Miss Irene Sickel Sims 
in the Mey 2 issue of Printers’ 
InK regarding co-operative adver- 
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ion is open to controversy and in- 
vites an extended pro and con 
argument as to the advantages or 
disadvantages of the allowance. 
Up to this point I have attempted 
to refute only the specific “con” 
reasons brought out by Miss Sims’ 
article which I understand was in 
turn inspired by an agent’s report 
on the subject, published in the 
April 18* issue of Printers’ Inx. 

Let me say that from personal 
experience, I know of many a 
manufacturer who feels satisfyingly 
“secure” because of a local accep- 
tance that was built for him by a 
store. I am one of those who be- 
lieve that more manufacturers 
could enjoy a more secure position 
in their hold upon the consumer’s 
trade through more co-operative 
advertising . . . through more good 
newspaper copy, backed by retailers 
in whom the local public has con- 
fidence. 

However, I agree with the edi- 
torial** in Printers’ INK of 
April 5 which warns that the man- 
ufacturer “must keep his allow- 
ances on an open basis, playing no 
favorites, and insist that dealers 
give value received on the basis of 
spending every dollar of the al- 
lowance in bona fide advertising. 
Any other policy develops into a 
subsidy and fosters inside deals and 
other abuses that work havoc for 
both retailer and manufacturer.” 

I think that advertising allow- 
ances, if really spent for advertis- 
ing, can do much to speed up the 
distribution of a manufacturer's 


goods. S. F. Coons. 


* “Advertising ‘Gimmes,’”’’ PrinTERs’ 
Ink, April 18, 1935, page 85. 
** “Allowances and Codes,”’ page 55. 


Has Its Place 


tising between manufacturers and 
their retail distributors. 

I should like 0 preface my an- 
swer to some of the points made by 
Miss Sims with the following 





statement of my position: 

1. I most certainly do not be- 
lieve that all co-operative advertis- 
ing is profitable—either to the 
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manufacturer or to the retailer. 

2. I do not believe that co-opera- 
tive advertising is the proper policy 
for all manufacturers. 

3. In brief, my position is simply 
that co-operative advertising, like 
all advertising mediums has its 
time and place, and that when con- 
ditions justify it, this form of ad- 
vertising is apt to be exceedingly 
resultful. 

The first statement in Miss Sims’ 
article to which I object is her 
contention that between the big 
sale days and the seasonal drives 
in store work there is no time re- 
maining for the proper timing of 
co-operative advertising. This is 
a mis-statement of fact. Our lead- 
ing stores advertise at least 300 
days out of the year. It is obvious 
that no store has 300 promotional 
events on its calendar for each of 
those 300 days. 

Neither is it true that there are 
promotional events which will em- 
brace all of the retailing selling 
days. It follows further that there 
are plenty of days on the calendar 
of every store when co-operative 
advertising may be run with abso- 
lutely effective timing. Another 
fact to bear in mind in this connec- 
tion is, that stores do not use co- 
operative advertising only on those 
days when no other merchandising 
event is planned. 

To the contrary, time after time 
stores use co-operative advertising 
on the same days that special pro- 
motional events are being featured. 
Very often co-operative advertise- 
ments tie up perfectly with a spe- 
cially planned retail merchandising 
event. For instance, there is noth- 
ing uncommon about a store run- 
ning a co-operative shoe advertise- 
ment in connection with an Easter 
fashion campaign. Again, a store 
may run a co-operative vacuum 
cleaner advertisement in connection 
with a specially planned home fur- 
nishings event. 

I will go a step farther in an- 
swering this particular point, and 
say that alert stores definitely in- 
clude co-operative advertising as 
part and parcel of their special 
promotional events. Every one in 
the store who is concerned with the 
planning of these promotional 
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events looks upon the co-operative 
advertising that may be available 
as one of the important tools in 
making the promotional event suc- 
cessful. 

In brief, not only is it incorrect 
to say that there is a severe limita- 
tion on the number of days on 
which stores will use co-operative 
advertising, but the fact is that ex- 
actly the opposite is the case. 
There is scarcely a day in the 
year in which actually hundreds of 
stores throughout the country do 
not use co-operative advertising of 
one type or another. From the 
standpoint of timing, manufactur- 
ers have no cause for worry. 

Incidentally, I might mention an- 
other point on this same angle, and 
that is that some manufacturers 
very frequently specify the day or 
days, or the month on which, or 
during which, the co-operative ad- 
vertising is to be run. If the manu- 
facturer shows sound judgment in 
making his time specification, the 
stores will have absolutely no ob- 
jection. 

Miss Sims also makes the point 
that the manufacturer may not get 
the most effective set of weather 
conditions for his co-operative ad- 
vertising. I believe this argument 
defeats itself when we recognize 
that a manufacturer who advertises 
on any sort of national scale does 
so with absolutely no control over 
weather conditions, other than the 
usual seasonal phases. For ex- 
ample, a manufacturer who is run- 
ning space in 200 newspapers in a 
campaign placed from headquarters, 
has absolutely no way of knowing 
in which of the various cities it 
will rain, snow, hail, etc. With 
only a few exceptions in all ad- 
vertising, we must take weather as 
we find it, and therefore the situa- 
tion in this respect is no different 
in co-operative advertising than it 
is in any other form of advertising. 

Still another point which I be- 
lieve Miss Sims has overlooked, is 
the fact that in most cases the 
store actually pays part of the cost 
of the advertising. In the major- 
ity of all co-operative advertising 
plans, the store pays half the cost. 
Now, retailers do not throw their 
advertising money to the four 
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winds, They watch their adver- 
tising dollars with the utmost care. 
They see to it that money spent in 
co-operative advertising is just as 
effectively invested as money spent 
in any other form of advertising. 
To do otherwise would be sheer 
economy or advertising lunacy. 
Miss Sims also mentions the fact 
that manufacturers have no choice 
over the company they keep in co- 
operative retail advertisements. 
May I ask what control the adver- 
tiser has over the company he 
keeps in any form of newspaper 
advertising? The placing of ad- 
vertisements rests with the tender 
mercies of the medium, and that is 
true whether the advertisement is 
placed directly by the manufacturer 
or through a store on a co-opera- 
tive basis. Furthermore, I will say 
that where co-operative advertise- 
ments appear as a part of a larger 
store advertisement, the advertis- 
ing department of the store will 
surely see to it that the other 


+ 
Campaign for New Nash Cars 


Announcement of the new additional 
series of Nash cars is scheduled for 
this week, according to H. Bliss, 
vice-president and director of sales. 

Plans call for the use of large space 
in 900 newspapers throughout the coun- 
try and billboards in 338 key cities and 
towns. Full pages in three national 
weekles will also be included. The 
advertis'ng campaign will be built around 
new engineering developments in the 
new cars. 

. . . 


“Scholastic” Transfers Wright 


Robert S. Wright, for the last year 
in the New York advertising department 
of Scholastic and Scholastic Coach, has 
been transferred to Chicago as Western 
advertising manager of these publica- 
tions. His headquarters will be with 
the Ewing Hutchison Company, Western 
representative. 

. . . 


Nolan Joins Hutchins 


Adriance B. Nolan, for many years 
with the Joseph Katz agency in Balti- 
more and for the last three years with 
F. Wallis Armstrong in Philadelphia, 
has joined the Hutchins Advertising 
Company, Rochester, N. Y. 

o . a7 
Ayer Appointed 

The Bermuda Trade Development 
Board, Hamilton, Bermuda, has ap- 
pointed N. W. Ayer & Son, Inc., as ad- 
vertising counsel. 
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units of the entire advertisement 
harmonize with the co-operative ad- 
vertisement. You will not see ad- 
joining space in a department-store 
advertisement featuring a perfume 
and a rat. exterminator. Unfortu- 
nately, it is not unusual to see 
advertisements of this kind side 
by side when placed on a national 
basis. 

It seems to me that those who 
attack co-operative advertising 
somehow persistently overlook the 
fact that most of our finest adver- 
tisers, especially those selling 
through department stores devote 
at least a part of their appropria- 
tion to co-operative advertising. 
These manufacturers don’t engage 
in these policies because they are 
blackjacked into doing so. They 
use co-operative advertising be- 
cause they know that with proper 
control it is a most resultful form 
of advertising investment. 

ArtHur C, Fatt, 
Vice-President. 


+ 


Portland Club Elects 


The Portland, Oreg., Advertising Club 
has elected new officers by acclamation, 
to be followed by official balloting on 
May 29. Kenneth Holman has eee 
chosen president; John Davis and Bi oO. 
Freck, vice-presidents; and Robert Black, 
secretary-treasurer. Directors chosen 
are Will Knight, Roy Burnett, B. C. 
Mclifenry, E. Smith, Miles Standish, 
{; Bristol, T. Luke, Thomas J. Binder, 
farold Mann, Fred Jones, Allan Rine- 
hart, Fred Eastman and Vernon Jenkins. 

. . . 


New York State Plans Campaign 


A bill creating a Bureau of State 
Publicity in the Conservation Depart- 
ment of New York State has been signed 
by Governor Lehman. An advertising 
campaign to attract tourists is planned 
with an appropriation of $100,000. A\l- 
lan Reagan, who has been sports editor 
of the Albany, N. Y. Times-Union, has 
been appointed head of the Bureau. 

7 . . 


Adds William Troy to Staff 


_William Troy has been appointed art 
director of the New York organization 
of Brooke, Smith & French, Inc., De- 
troit agency. In advertising work since 
1912, he was with the Federal and Joseph 


Katz agencies. 
ee 


Dean Joins Atlanta Agency 
M. H. Dean has been made art director 
of Groves-Keen, Inc., Atlanta advertis- 


ing agency. _ He formerly conducted his 
own studio in that city. 
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Victor Records’ Sales Gain 


Promotion Campaign to Dealers and Consumers Helps Company 
Push Volume 68 Per Cent Over Last Year 


By Frederick J. Schneider 


Victor Record Advertising Manager, RCA Manufacturing Company, Inc. 


THE phonograph record business 
is definitely coming back. ‘For 
almost two years now record sales 
have been marking up progressive 
monthly gains, slowly at first but 
unmistakably, until now they have 
gained considerable momentum, 
especially in the field of better 
music. 

For the entire year of 1934, the 
Victor Red Seal record business 
increased 51 per cent over 1933. 
During the fourth quarter of 1934, 
when RCA Victor began its ad- 
vertising campaign, the sale of 
Musical Masterpiece albums of 
complete musical works increased 
154 per cent over the same period 
of the year before; and in the 
first four months of this year Vic- 
tor Red Seal records have scored 
an increase of 68.2 per cent over 
the same months of last year. 

Many factors are responsible for 
the return of phonograph records 
to popularity. The most important 
of these might be summarized as 
follows: 


First; radio broadcasting, due to 
its frequent use of outstanding 
symphony orchestras, opera and 
concert soloists, has definitely ele- 
vated the musical taste of the lis- 
tening public so that there is now 
a greater desire for really good 
music. Records supply this need 
perfectly. They are economical 
and convenient, and all the world’s 
finest musical organizations, instru- 
mentalists and vocalists make rec- 
ords which can be played in the 
home whenever and wherever de- 
sired. 


Second; realism in disc record- 
ing and reproduction has been 
brought to a remarkably advanced 
state. An exclusive process of 
“Higher Fidelity” recording has 


infused such realism into Victor 
records that we feel they are defi- 
nitely superior in definition and 
tone quality to any radio perfor- 
mance. Radio-phonograph com- 
bination instruments too have been 
enormously improved to get the 
most out of the records. 

Third; improved economic con- 
ditions have provided more people 
with the means for indulging their 
musical tastes and purchasing more 
records. This is borne out by sales 
figures which show that it was 
some time after the depression got 
under way that records fell into 
their biggest slump, and that in 
the years 1927-1928, among the 
biggest for radio, the phonograph 
record business enjoyed its largest 
volume in history. 

Fourth; our engineers have de- 
veloped an inexpensive record- 
player device which plays records 
through any A. C. electrically oper- 
ated radio set, making it unnec- 
essary for music lovers to invest 
in a higher priced radio-phono- 
graph combination instrument to 
enjoy electrical record reproduc- 
tion. 

Fifth; the company has crystal- 
lized the latent desire for good 
music, which is growing all the 
time, by advertising. 

In October of last year, the Vic- 
tor recording studios completed re- 
cording by the “Higher Fidelity” 
process of the seldom-heard Bee- 
thoven Ninth Symphony, as per- 
formed by the Philadelphia Or- 
chestra, under the direction of 
Dr. Leopold Stokowski. Our tech- 
nicians were very proud of the 
resultant album of discs. They 
felt that anyone who listened to 
this unusually realistic recording 
could not help being stimulated and 
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awakened to the possibilities of 
modern electrical recording and 
phonograph reproduction. 
Accordingly, a tentative adver- 
tising and sales promotion cam- 
paign of modest proportions was 
laid out. Advertisements hailing 
the new achievement in recording 
were placed in a few selected news- 
papers in key cities. A colorful 
and artistic cardboard window dis- 
play of Beethoven, announcing 
the recording of his great sym- 
phony, was prepared and distrib- 
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character of this album might 
have deterred some purchasers, the 
records served a useful purpose 
in re-discovering modern records 
and the phonograph for many, and 
influenced the sale of more in- 
expensive recorded works. Subse- 
quent sales of other Red Seal rec- 
ords supported this reasoning. 
The advertising schedule was en- 
larged to include newspapers in 
every important music center in 





uted to a selected list of Class ord 
A dealers. Letters describing the 


advancement in re- 
cording were sent out 
to dealers and distrib- 
utors at frequent in- 
tervals to arouse their 
interest and enthusi- 
asm. Music critics in 
the principal cities 
were invited to listen 
to the album of rec- 
ords and discuss it 
editorially, just as they 
would any other 
great musical. per- 
formance. 

The results were 
immediate and encour- 
aging. Although this 
Beethoven masterpiece 
is considered definitely 
“high-brow,” takes up 
seventeen record sides, 
and sells for $17.00 
complete, more of 
these album sets found 
their way into music 
lovers’ homes in the 
course of a single 
month than the ordi- 
nary album of simi- 
lar character reaches 
in three times as long. 

With such an un- 
mistakable public re- 
sponse, RCA Victor 
decided on a regularly 
planned advertising 
and sales promotion 
campaign featuring 
other outstanding Mu- 
sical Masterpiece 
works each month. 
Experience with the 
Beethoven album has 
demonstrated that 
while the cost and 











Serge Koussevitzky and the 
Boston Symphon y Orchestra 


contribute the 


First Electrical Recording of 


THUS SPAKE 
ZARATHUSTRA 


'UCH is the range of Richard Serauss’ “Thos 

Spake Zarathustra’ — and such ws ics sweep 
of dyoamics—that no method of recording 
has heretofore been able to caprure it all 

Thee you can hear it now on your phoso- 
EMph, without loss of « single ronal effect, is 
2 triumph of the new Victor Higher Fidelity 
process of 1 

As one critical listener seys of tha new re 
Jease. “1 am sure that this album must usher 
in a new era of recording. It has such rremen- 














the country. Advertisements in 
four magazines which carry rec- 
reviews by music critics 


were added. The window display 


was made a regular 
monthly feature to be 
sent out to a rapidly 
growing list of Grade 
A record dealers. Tie- 
in advertisements on 
Red Seal recordings 
were inserted in the 
programs of the Min- 
neapolis Symphony and 
the Boston Symphony, 
whose recordings are 
in the current lists, 
and in the program 
at Carnegie Hall, 
where leading instru- 
mentalists and voca- 
lists performed the 
very compositions they 
had recorded for Vic- 
tor. 

The leading music- 
record dealers in the 
large cities conducted 
local advertising cam- 
paigns of their own 
in the programs of 
the more important 
concert halls. Ready- 
made dealer advertise- 
ments were prepared 
on the new record- 
player and on current 
Red Seal recordings, 
so that whenever a 
Victor national adver- 
tisement appeared it 
was usually sur- 
rounded by dealer tie- 
in ads. 

For some months 
the company featured 
records and recording 
artists on its Radio 
City Matinee pro- 
gram, and now on the 
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“LET ME DRIVE IT!” 








® 2562 readers of SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE 


are going to buy new cars during 1935. Some 
end-to-end layer is probably already figuring but 
however close to the moon he gets is not impor- 
tant. What is important is that these 2562 
readers represent a bank roll which if placed end- 
to-end would reach from any given spot to a lot 
of advertisers’ cash registers. 


$1,000.00 x 2562 cars is a lot of money. 


Live prospects included in the Scribner subscrip- 
tion list are of a lot more importance to a manu- 
facturer than how many NOW own motor cars. 
We've got the figures on present ownership — 
but what our readers are going to buy is of greater 
importance. You can be sure of reaching these 


2562 prospects for motor cars only if you adver- 
tise in SCRIBNER'S MAGAZINE. 


Watch the list ad contributors to Secrthan's Regiitie. There 
you are sure to hud the LBest of the New Writers First. i 


is our policy to find and develop better than average authorship. 
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475 MILLION DOLLARS 


in Federal Benefit Payments 
for Southern Farmers During 1935 


to— 


the cash value of crops and livestock in the 
South in 1935—and you have another year of 
sales leadership for Southern business. 


Cash value of crops and cash income from live- 
stock on farms in the fourteen states of the 
South give promise of exceeding the mark of 
$2,000,000,000 passed by them in 1934. 


This $2,000,000,000 alone would insure the 
rural South’s leadership in sales in 1935 as in 
1934 when national trophies for best sales rec- 
ords were won by so many Southern managers. 


But add to this $175,000,000 being received by 
farmers of the South this year for cooperation 
in the control of acreage of cotton, tobacco, 
peanuts, wheat, rice, sugar cane, and corn and 
hogs. The total assures the Rural South of 
a the outstanding market place again in 


To make the rural families who have the cash 
with which to buy want their products in pref- 
erence to those of others, manufacturers are 
turning more strongly than ever to the 
South’s Leading Farm-and-Home Magazine, 
PROGRESSIVE FARMER, the magazine with 
strong local influence coupled with the low 
cost of wide coverage. 


Progressive Farmer invites advertisers and 
agencies to make wse of its facilities for furnish- 
ing detailed information on the Southern 
market. : 


Farmer 


Birmingham Raleigh Memphis Dallas 
250 Park Avenue, New York Daily News Bldg., Chicago 


SOUTH’S LEADING FARM-AND-HOME MAGAZINE 


Southern 


Than 900,000 A.B.C. Net Paid Rate Base—850,000 Guaranteed 
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Radio City Party program. Record- 
ing artists sing the songs they have 
made on records and the listener 
is told he can have this artist sing 
in his home whenever he wishes 
by purchasing the record. Re- 
cently, an interesting broadcast was 
arranged during the actual making 
of some new Red Seal recordings 
by the Boston Symphony Orches- 
tra, under the direction of Serge 
Koussevitzky, in Boston Symphony 
Hall. The radio audience was 
taken behind the scenes of the mak- 
ing of a record for the first time, 
and the procedure explained to 
them. Some of the records that 
were made at this recording ses- 
sion have already been released to 
the public. 

Because of the rapidly changing 
nature of the music sold on records, 
a large amount of money must be 
spent on routine announcements to 
the trade in order to keep them 
informed of the new releases and 
their talking points. This an- 
nouncement literature has been 
stepped up and increased in order 
to maintain the heightened dealer 
interest. 


The Company's Business-Paper 
Activity 

Frequent record advertisements 
are placed in the trade papers for 
the same reason, and to awaken 
the lively interest of new, desirable 
dealer outlets on the money-mak- 
ing possibilities in the sale of 
Victor records. Backing up the peri- 
odical advertising is a steady bar- 
rage of sales promotion materials 
which provide the dealer with con- 
venient ammunition for exploiting 
and developing the record market. 
These include frequent explanatory 
announcement letters, postcard re- 
minders, printed record supplements 
of new recordings, store and win- 
dow hangers of the latest record 
releases, window streamers on out- 
standing records, and many other 
items. 

The new record-player device is 
proving an unusually effective in- 
strument for building up the po- 
tential record business. The sale 
of this device has been picking up 
steadily as more people learn about 
it and hear it in operation. It con- 
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sists of an attractive walnut fin- 
ished chest, with a ‘removable lid, 


very much resembling a cigar hu- © | 


midor when not in use, which can 
be conveniently placed on an end 
table or the arm of an easy chair. 
When the cover is taken off, a 
small turn-table and phonograph 
pick-up arm are revealed. A long 
cable connects the chest to the ra- 
dio receiver. Volume is controlled 
from the chest. 


Low Cost and Convenience 
Are Selling Points 


This device utilizes the loud- 
speaker and audio amplification 
system of the radio receiver itself 
which may be switched back to 
radio reception at will, and deliy- 
ers an output equal in quality to 
the capabilities of the radio set 
to which it is connected, The chief 
advantages of the record-player 
are its small initial cost of $16.50 
and its convenience, which does 
away with the necessity for get- 
ting up to change records. It is 
easy to see how this handy little 
mechanism increases the record 
market by providing satisfactory 
electrical record reproduction at 
small cost. 

Record dealers have been en- 
couraged to demonstrate this rec- 
ord-player whenever a customer 
asks to hear a record, and to 
feature it in their advertising and 
sales promotion. 

Some dealers place the chest on 
the counter, connecting it to a ra- 
dio set in the listening booth. In 
this way they control the demon- 
stration of the record, give an ef- 
fective demonstration of the player 
and perhaps are enabled to in- 
terest a prospect in the radio 
receiver itself. 

A return postcard direct-mail 
campaign has been worked up on 
the record-player and made avail- 
able to the dealers. These cards 
headline “You don’t need a phono- 
graph to play records,” and on the 
reverse side show the record-player 
and some prominent recording art- 
ists, with copy reading, “This in- 
expensive RCA Victor record- 
player attaches to any radio .. . 
brings you the music and artists 
you choose whenever you 
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Table Mountain and Capetown Harbor (Photo by South Afric: 


DUTH AFRICA 


One of our readers in South Africa recently 
placed an order for 27 carloads of a nationally 
(and American Exporter) advertised product. 


One of the many reasons why our editor is 
packing up to interview the trade there—in 
your behalf. 


AMERICAN 
EXPORTER 


World’s Largest Export Journal—S8th year 
370 Seventh Avenue New York 
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like . . . without waiting and 
without static.” 

With record sales showing con- 
tinued gains; with more progres- 
sive dealers getting behind rec- 
ords; and with the company’s ad- 
vertising bringing such positive 


+ 


Committee Chairmen Named 
for N. I. A. A. Convention 


D. C. Grove, general chairman of 
committees for the annual convention of 
the National Industrial Advertisers As- 
sociation, to be held in Pittsburgh from 
September 18 to 20, has announced the 
personnel of the various committees for 
the convention. 

Chairmen are: Attendance, A. E. Hoh- 
man, Blaw-Knox Company; program, 
» 2 H. Waxman, Westinghouse Electric; 
exhibit, D. A. Wolff, Edwin L. Weigand 
Company; transportation, R. H. Beck, 
Pittsburgh-Des Moines Steel Co., enter- 
tainment, C. F. Steen, Eddy Press 
Corporation, and registration and_hotel 
arrangements, B. D. Erickson, Wilson- 
Snyder Mfg. Corporation. =e ‘ 

Each chapter of the association will 
appoint liaison members to work with 
the various committees. 


With Sutherland-Abbott 


John A. Keary has joined the staff of 
Sutherland-Abbott, Boston agency. He 
was formerly with the Employers’ Group 
Insurance Company where for the last 
ten years he was assistant advertising 
manager and assistant editor of the 
“Employer’s Pioneer.” Sutherland-Ab- 
bott has been retained as advertising 
counsel by The Crosby Steam Gage and 
Valve Company, Boston. 

7 . > 


Vaughn Weidel Promoted 

Vaughn Weidel, formerly promotion 
manager of the New York World-Tele- 
gram, is now classified advertising man- 
ager of that paper. He will continue 
to function as president of the National 
Newspaper Promotion Association until 
the election of new officers of that group 
which will take place at the Advertising 
Federation of America convention in 
Chicago in June. 

* . . 


Miller Leaves “Herald-Post” 


Charlie Miller, assistant general man- 
ager of the Louisville, Ky., Herald-Post, 
has resigned, effective June 1. Having 
been in ill health for the last three 
years, he has given up his work to live 
in Florida unthl he regains his health. 

= . 7 


Joins Langlois and Wentworth 

John S. Martin has been appointed 
account executive of Langlois and Went- 
worth, New York, advertisers’ radio ser- 
vice. He formerly was with the Na- 
tional Broadcasting Company’s sales 
department. 
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results, the outlook for the future * 
of the record business is exceed- 
ingly bright, and the indications 
are that RCA Victor will expand 
its advertising and sales promotion 
activities in this interesting field in 
the fall. 


+ 


Rita Otway Heads New York 
Women’s Clubs 


Miss Rita Otway, supervisor of the 
home service division of the New York 
Edison Company, has been elected presi- 
dent of the Advertising Women of New 
York, Inc. Cara Haskell Vorce, Ferry- 
Hanly Advertising Company, was elected 
vice-president; Helen Peffer, editor, Re- 
frigeration Engineering, corresponding 
secretary; Christine Schlicker, general 
manager, Norcross, recording secretary; 
Dorothy Noyes, vice-president, Redfield- 
Johnstone, Inc., treasurer. 

Rita Otway, Emma Dot Partridge, 
Helen Peffer and Christine Schlicker 
were elected members of the board of 
directors for a period of three years. 

. — > 


Kilroe in New England 


Thomas F. Kilroe, who has during the 
last year been in charge of Mida’s Cri- 
terion in New York, will hereafter act 
as representative in the New England 
territory for three of the Gillette Pub- 
lishing Company’s magazines: Mida’s 
Criterion, Roads and Streets and Water 
Works and Sewerage. These publica- 
tions will continue to be represented in 
New York by J. M. Angell, Jr., and 
Ralph C. Sullivan. J. C. Tanty is the 
Eastern manager of Sporting Goods 
Journal, another Gillette publication. 

. . 


Clarke on Code Authority 


Warren H. Clarke, assistant to the 
president of The Kroger Grocery and 
Baking Company, has been elected by 
the executive committee of the Food and 
Grocery Chain Stores of America to 
represent all the chain stores on the 
National Food and Grocery Distributors 
Code Authority. He succeeds F. ; 
Massmann, vice-president of the WNa- 
tional Tea Company, Chicago. 

. . . 


With “Herald and Examiner” 


Peter J. Morrison has been added to 
the local display advertising staff of the 
Chicago Herald and Examiner. He for- 
merly was with the Dade B. Epstein 
Advertising Agency, Chicago, and prior 
to that was chief of the press division 
of the Century of Progress Exposition. 

o . . 


Plans Small-Space Campaign 
A_small-space campaign will be used 
steadily in metropolitan papers during 
the next three months to advertise its 
Sloe Gin product as a summer drink 


according to Albert E. Greenfield, ad- 
vertising manager of Julius Marcus 
Laboratories, Jersey City, N. J. 
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For many months now you've been hearing the RUMOR 


of significant changes in the Fashion Field .... No mat- 


ter where you go you are bound to hear TALK like this: 


C« 


“Harper’s Bazaar is certainly setting the pace for fashion 
magazines’’. ... both rumor and talk borne out by these 


FACTS -..-Harper’s Bazaar is first in the field with 





150,000 circulation; and first in recovery of 1929 business 





with 78.8%—a lead over its nearest competitor of 17%. 


HARPER'S BAZAAR ¢ risst in the Fashion Market 











What to Do with That Idea 





Some Answers to “One of the Twelve Million,” Who Has Ideas, 
but Knows Not Where to Put Them 


N Printers’ Ink for May 2, 

“One of the Twelve Million” 
wrote : 

“For many years I have been an 
‘insider’ in advertising. Today I’m 
an outsider. The grisly details can 
be omitted. I’m not on relief yet 
—but I should like to give relief 
to a few advertisers and agencies 
on specific accounts for which I 
have practical and worth-while 
ideas. 

“But where and how can I sub- 
mit those ideas—and be sure of 
either consideration or compensa- 
tion? How far can the honesty of 
either advertisers or agencies be 
trusted? And what chance is there 
that, if these ideas are submitted, 
they will ever reach the powers 
that be? ...” 

Might someone establish some 
sort of a clearing-house for the 
ideas that former advertising men 
are carrying around in their heads? 
What methods, what safeguards 
—if safeguards were necessary— 
could be set up to insure: (1) pro- 
tection for the ideas’ authors, and 
(2) the application to merchandis- 
ing problems of those ideas that, by 
the sheer law of averages, are 
good enough to be put at work? 

Printers’ INK asked: “Are there 
any remarks?” 

There are. Pertinently enough, 
they come from men to whom the 
application of ideas is routine. 
They come from executives to 
whom the “outsider’s” idea and 
what to do with it constitute a 
special problem. 

We hear first from David M. 
Davies, who is advertising manager 
of the Seagram-Distillers Corpo- 
ration: 


Most agency men will agree with 
me that many a large account has 
been swung on an idea—and often 
a simple idea, at that. 

It has been my experience that 
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the idea often needs dramatizing; 
or it needs surrounding with a little 
scenery before it is attractive. And 
if the originator has enough faith 
in it, he should spend a little on 
the presentation. He might get an 
artist to collaborate on a percent- 
age-if-sold basis. However, before 
any work is done toward presenta- 
tion, the originator ought to do a 
little research work to find out if 
the idea is practical, if it is legal, 
if it is original, and what it will 
accomplish, if anything. 

Now comes the task of selling 
it, or finding a likely prospect. As- 
suming that the possessor is 
“busted” (as I often have been) he 
might still scrape up enough to 
send a letter to all likely agencies 
and their clients. If the idea is 
only a slogan, I should send it di- 
rect to the president of the firm, 
and send a copy to the advertising 
manager. No reputable concern or 
individual will steal another’s crea- 
tion; but if precaution seemed 
necessary, I should submit the idea 
through a good lawyer. 


How Valuable Is 
an Idea? 


As to the value of an idea, or a 
slogan, it is well to consider the 
fact that a great deal has to be 
spent before such a thing bears 
fruit. The more a slogan is popu- 
larized through advertising, the 
more valuable it becomes to its 
owner. Likewise with an idea— 
often it calls for a big expenditure. 
I should say that an idea’s selling 
price might be $10 or $10,000—the 
advertiser must be the judge. It is 
like a work of art that is bought 
for a pittance and turns out to be 
worth a fortune. 

Stranger and less meritorious 
things than good ideas are being 
marketed through clearing-houses; 
and your contributor’s article may 
come to the attention of some re- 
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sourceful promoter willing to start 
such an enterprise. 

I doubt if “rd sane advertiser or 
ag dey willingly closes the door to 
good ideas. Watortonosay: 99 per 
cent of the things submitted are 
worthless—and that 99 per cent in- 
cludes the poetry, which is just 
plain terrible, 


Next, an agency executive—Rob- 
ert Tinsman, president of Federal: 


We have no set way to handle 
ideas submitted to us by outsiders. 
It all depends upon individual con- 
ditions. Only yesterday we were 
approached with an alleged idea 
for soliciting a class of account in 
which we happen to be interested 
right now, and we agreed to com- 
pensate the individual, provided the 
idea proved helpful in securing the 
account. 

However, in considering and dis- 
cussing such ideas, we always make 
it clearly understood that there is 
always the possibility that the ideas 
may duplicate ones already in our 
files, in which event our word must 
be unquestioned, so there can be no 
hard feelings if, subsequently, the 
ideas are used. 

I think the whole thing sums up 
in the advice: Don’t submit ideas 
to persons you cannot trust. 


Indeed, there is a call for care 
on both sides. Thus the situation 
is seen by Philip C. Handerson, di- 
rector of advertising and publicity, 
the B. F. Goodrich Company : 


We maintain an open door to 
anyone who has ideas; and-we do 
everything in our power to protect 
them. I judge that any reputable 
firm would do the same thing. 

On the other hand, in discussing 
ideas with outsiders, I find that, 
instinctively, I put myself on guard, 
because, very often, the idea being 
suggested is one we already have 
considered and put into storage as 
something we might want to use 
under some given set of circum- 
stances. In such instances, I bring 
out some of the material we have 
already considered, so that if we 
ever do use the idea, we may not 
be accused of plagiarism. 


Sometimes I think that these 


interviews are just as uncom fort- 
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able to the advertising manager as 
they are to the man with the idea. 

In no instance do we refer men 
to our advertising agency; rather, 
we handle all negotiations direct. 
If the idea should be of real value, 
we make a deal to buy it on the 
spot. And, of course, if the idea is 
of no value, we handle the situation 
as tactfully as possible. 


And again on the score of care, 
this from G. W. Vos, manager of 
the advertising division of the 
Texas Company: 


We recognize that a great many 
good ideas come in from the out- 
side, although it is difficult to put 
your finger on one that has been 
definitely employed. 

We don’t want to close our 
minds to any suggestions from the 
outside; and vet we must protect 
ourselves. 

In the outer world, interested in 
advertising, there are a great many 
cranks, nuts, fanatics, and irre- 
sponsibles. There also are persons 
who would like to take advantage 
of big corporations; sometimes 
these persons are prompted by 
shrewd lawyers. 

Therefore, we make it a rigid 
rule not to let outsiders expose 
ideas to us until the ideas are copy- 
righted. We explain that this 
stipulation gives originators legal 
protection and immediately dis- 
perses any possibility of plagiarism. 


And now for the suggestion of 
a man who believes that the idea- 
carriers will be better off if they 
will lay aside their ideas, go out 
on the firing line of sales, and there 
create jobs for themselves in a task 
that sadly needs doing. Howard 
Law offers this: 


I have just read with a great 
deal of sympathetic understanding 
the article, “Ive Got an Idea, but 
What Shall I Do with It?” by 
“One of the Twelve Million”; and 
my recommendation to him is that 
he stop living in the past and strike 
out into the future. 

Unfortunately for him, as for 
thousands of others (including my- 
self) he did not realize, when he 
was guillotined by his former em- 
ployer, that he no longer was to 
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be paid for thinking in terms of 
“what to use in the space,” and he 
should have turned his imaginative 
thoughts to creating some prof- 
itably new avenue for his talents. 

Perhaps there should be some 
form of AAA idea applied to 
advertising men who have been 
dislocated. Perhaps they should 
be plowed under. Perhaps they 
should be paid by the Government 
to stop doing any thinking about 
advertising. 

The writer of that article seems 
to have forgotten the viewpoint 
that he held, and no doubt tena- 
ciously, when he was in the inside 
—that the outsider’s idea usually 
is unsalable because rarely is it 
predicated on a thorough and in- 
clusive knowledge of the whole 
advertising and merchandising plan 
currently in use. And only rarely 
is an upsetting idea good enough 
to justify an interruption of the 
follow-through. 

I have made my living for years 
by selling ideas ; and I know that if 
ideas are to be sold successfully 
‘and do a job profitable enough for 
the client to entitle me to repeat, 
they must fit into the general busi- 
ness plan, even though they are 
divertingly attractive in essence of 
newness. 

For these dislocated advertising 
men, if they really have talent, 
there are literally thousands of op- 
portunities awaiting. The trouble 
with most of these men is that they 
are blinded by a glaring desire to 
get back into an agency on a com- 
fortable and reassuring salary. 

But where are the opportunities? 
They are to be found in connection 
with the use of the advertising 
material, about which so many of 
these men heretofore have thought 
only in terms of layout and copy. 

Why not get out into the field 
and see some of the jobbers and 
dealers in every line of business 
and ask them what use they are 
making of the sales helps furnished 
by manufacturers? This line of 
effort offers an untouched oppor- 
tunity to earn some good money 
on percentages of sales increases. 

To be specific, let’s consider a 
manufacturer of brake lining 
for automobiles. His advertising 
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New Clients 
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Brewing Company 


Newark, New Jersey 


Country Life — American 
Home Corporation 
— The American Home 


New York, N. Y. 
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& SMITH & ROSS 


CLIENTS 


Aluminum Company 
of America 


The Aluminum Cooking 
Utensil Co. 


Aluminum Seal Co. 
American Can Company 


Art Metal 
Construction Co. 


Associated Tire Lines — 
The B. F. Goodrich 
Rubber Co. 


The Austin Company 

The Bassick Company 
The Bryant Electric Co. 
Chase Brass & Copper Co. 


Central United 
National Bank 
of Cleveland 


Cleveland Fruit Juice Co. 


Commonwealth Shoe 
& Leather Co. 
Country Life—American 
Home Corp. 
—The American Home 


P. & F. Corbin 


Detroit Steel Products Co. 


Emery Industries, Inc. 
The Fox Furnace Co. 
Hotels Statler Co., Inc. 


Kensington Incorporated 
of New Kensington 


G. Krueger Brewing Co. 
The Leisy Brewing Co. 


National Canners’ 
Association 





Nation’s Business 

New York University 
Printers’ Ink 

The Standard Register Co. 


The Strong-Carlisle & 
Hammond Co. ~ 


The Templin-Bradley Co. 
University School 


Virginia Hot Springs Co 
—The Homestead Hotel 


Westinghouse Electric 
& Manufacturing Co. 


Westinghouse Lamp Co. 
West Penn Power Co. 


The Wood Shovel 
and Tool Co. 


The Wooster Brush Co. 
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agency and his own advertising de- 
partment plan and prepare a lot of 
very fine advertising material, in- 
tended to help the jobbers and 
dealers sell more of the manufac- 
turer’s brand of lining. But what 
happens? 

The manufacturer’s salesmen and 
missionary men are given port- 
folios of samples and the manu fac- 
turer may write some letters to the 
jobbers’ salesmen, explaining the 
stuff; and before long the orders 
hit the advertising department and 
the imprinted pieces are shipped 
out to the jobbers and dealers. 

Then comes the first halt. Only 
the largest jobbers have mailing 
departments qualified to get the ma- 
terial out; and even if they could 
do so, a mailing a day would not 
keep even with the influx of ad- 
vertising material, envelope stuffers, 
hangers and counter cards, banners 
and streamers, calendars and blot- 
ters, caps, bells and whistles, all 
optimistically furnished as sales 
builders. 

But our unemployed advertising 
man, if he really is eager to do 
something for others that will en- 
title him to some daily bread, can 
show these jobbers or dealers a 


+ 


Re-elected by Cleveland Women 


Miss Florence Griffin, president of 
Griffin Advertising, Inc., has nm re- 
elected president of the Women’s Ad- 
vertising Club of Cleveland. Other of- 
ficers -elected are Miss Katherine 
Gibbon, vice-president; Mrs. Margaret 
G. Bemis, recording secretary; rs. 
Rachel S. Ruff, corre: ee secretary, 
and Miss Myrtle Noble, treasurer. 


Estate of F. H. aol 


A net estate of $208,751 was left by 
Francis H. Sisson, vice-president of the 
Guaranty Trust Company and for years 
prominent in the councils of organized 
advertising. Assets included 197 shares 
of the Lesan Advertising Agencies, Inc., 
valued at $13,029. The residuary es- 
tate was left to the widow, Mrs. Grace 
Lass Sisson. 

+ . . 


Gressle Joins Little 

Charles Gressle, formerly of the ad- 
vertising department of the Union Gas 
& Electric Company, Cincinnati, has 
joined the Monte Little Company, Hunt- 
ington, W. Va., as copy and radio man. 
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systematic plan for using this ma- 
terial profitably. 

He can tell the dealers how to 
find actual prospects. By making a 
simple, “high-school-boy” canvass 
of the area, he can find out what car 
owners need new tires, batteries, 
fan belts, light adjustments, bulbs, 
oil changes and lubrication, etc., 
and he can show the dealer how 
easy it is then to offer the timely 
suggestion—and how to make it— 
that sells merchandise. 

In fact, so vital is this step, and 
so universally neglected, that it is 
a wonder to me that more manu- 
facturers don’t have itinerant ad- 
vertising men whose sole job would 
be to see that jobbers and dealers 
knew how to use and did use the 
material with which they were pro- 
vided. If missionary men focused 
their activities on this work, in- 
stead of making selling calls on 
dealers in company with jobbers’ 
men, the sales they would make for 
dealers would bring orders to job- 
bers and then to manufacturers, 
thus establishing a much healthier 
state of business than that which 
results from exerting the old ad- 
vertising-promise-pressure in com- 
pany with a jobber’s man. 


— 


Clark-Jacobs, New Agency 


John C. Clark and William P. Jacobs 
have organized a new advertising agency 
under the name of Clark-Jacobs, Inc., 
with offices at 420 Lexington Avenue, 
New York. Mr. Clark is president; 
Mr. Jacobs, vice-president and treasurer. 
Carleton A. Cleveland and _ Francis 
Ward Rice are vice-presidents of the new 
business. 

* . o 


Death of C. S. Erlanger 


ave S. Erlanger, a founder of the 
Vv Company and largely respon- 


Bile “for the Rear | which estab- 


lished B. V. D. as a world known trade- 
mark, died recently at Elberon, N. J 
aged seventy-seven. He retired from 
the business several years ago but has 
continued as a director. 


Directs “Poll Parrott” Radio 


The Roberts-Johnson-Rand Shoe Com- 
pany. ~ or. branch <= we Interna- 
iona oe ompany, s a ted 
Ruthrauff & Ryan, Inc., to a. “ngeie 
radio advertising of Poll Parrott chil- 
dren’s shoes, 





P. I. Advertising Index 


Radio Figures for April Show Gain of 14.1 Per Cent Over 
Corresponding Month of 1934 


By L. D. H. Weld 


Director of Research, McCann-Erickson, Inc. 


FOR April, 1935, the radio index 
was 168.7 as compared with the 
base period 1928 to 1932, which 
equals 100. The April index shows 
a decline of 6.1 per cent from 
March, when it stood at 179.6. 
The decline in the April figure as 
compared with March represents 


the decrease after the usual adjust- 
ments were made for number of 
days in the month and for sea- 
sonal changes. 

On the other hand, the April 
index has shown a gain of 14.1 
per cent over the corresponding 
month in 1934. 


MONTHLY INDEX OF RADIO ADVERTISING 
100 © MONTHLY AVERAGE 1926-1932 INCLUSIVE 
Corrected For Seasonal Variation 
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Testing Industrial Design 


Consumer Research Methods Often Uncover Good Ideas, but 
Frequently Tend to Handicap Designers 


Rossins & Myers, Inc. 
SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 


Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

Since it has become the trend in 
manufacturing to style all sorts of 
merchandise, even to such items as 
the stoker in the basement and the 
machine tool in the factory, I pre- 
sume you have had some articles 
in Printers’ INK covering means 
of determining customer reaction to 
such styled items before going into 
production, although I do not recall 
having seen any such article re- 
cently. Can you tell me where I can 
get any information of this sort? 


C. H. Crark, 
Vice-President. 


‘THE industrial design movement 
which started originally with 
such things as neckties, lamp fix- 
tures, furniture and de luxe hard- 
ware items has spread in recent 
years to almost every product from 
carpet-tacks to streamlined trains. 
The spread of this movement has 
not been due to any fine Florentine 
desire on the part of manufactur- 
ers to be patrons of art. Its suc- 
cess has been due to the fact that 
good design in the product and the 
package has paid sales dividends. 

Today good design, particularly 
for articles of consumer use, has 
become almost a necessity. This 
does not mean that a badly de- 
signed product will not sell. It 
will. It does mean, however, that 
a badly designed product will not 
succeed competitively when put up 
against products of good design, 
provided that each product has 
equal financial, sales and advertis- 
ing backing and that the products 
are on an equal plane of use 
efficiency. 

Early in this design movement 
manufacturers began to assume a 
“show me” attitude. They wanted 
to be convinced of consumer accep- 


tance before they went into good 
design. This meant, in most cases, 
a demand for some sort of pre- 
testing. 

With packages pre-testing is not 
such a difficult problem, although 
there is still a great deal of debate 
among experts as to whether any 
satisfactory system of pre-testing 
has been worked out. There is no 
doubt that many testing methods 
are worth very little. On the other 
hand, there are testing methods 
available which have great po- 
tentialities and it is unfortunate 
that so many designers have 
climbed into their ivory towers and 
insisted that they know all there is 
to know about design and that con- 
sumer tests are worth nothing. 

The fact remains that if simple 
pre-testing methods can be worked 
out—and a number of experts be- 
lieve that such methods are avail- 
able—it is much cheaper in the be- 
ginning to do a certain amount of 
testing by way of insurance than 
it is to go ahead with packages that 
are not tested and therefore have 
a greater chance to fail than tested 
containers. 


Situation Different in 
Product Design 


In the field of product design, 
however, the situation is quite dif- 
ferent. Frequently a good product 
design involves days of study and 
work. For instance, one designer 
of an important mechanical prod- 
uct found before he began to put 
down his preliminary sketches that 
it was necessary for him to spend 
nearly three months in the factory 
with production men re-arranging 
the relationship of the various parts 
of the machine in order to bring 
them into a more cohesive whole 
and thereby simplify the design. 
That this three months’ time was 
well invested was indicated when 
it was found that the designer was 
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the Nation Sleeps: 


Like spokes from a wheel, air, train, and bus 
routes radiate from the heart of the nation— 
Cincinnati. Electrotypes leaving the Rapid 
plant at 3:56 p. m. arrive in Los Angles at 6:45 
the following morning . . . in less than eighteen 
hours. No point of the U. S. map is more than 
24 hours from Rapid. Give Rapid a pattern, 
a list of newspapers—and 48 hours. Then rest 
easy knowing that high-quality plates will be 
where they are needed on lime! A national 
recognition of Rapid’s quality and promptness 
explains Rapid’s enormous production facili- 
ties—more than a million square inches of 
electrotypes daily. Whether the order is small 
or large—next time try Rapid. 


De $l, ./ wens 
ELECTROTYPE (0. 


NEwvore-curcaco ©! NCINNATI 


ATLANTIC ELECTROTYPE AND STEREOTYPE CO., 226 E. 45th St., New York 
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Hale Brothers in San Francisco 
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Meier and Frank Co. in 
Portland, Oregon 


Carriage Trade 


500,000 Delineator Subscribers 
Charge their Subscriptions 
at the Best Stores 


In the old. days when Delineator was 
born (1868) they called the charge ac- 
count customers the “carriage trade.” 
And while the automobile has changed 
the name they’re still the quality trade. 

Of Delineator’s 1,500,000 buyers, 
500,000 are charge account customers of 
‘the famous stores shown and others of 
equally high standing throughout the 


country. 
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Maison Blanche Co. in L. Bamberger & Co. in 
New Orleans Newark 


Year after year, they renew their sub- 
scriptions (charged to their account by 
the store) because they like Delineator. 
Figures show that 80% of these subscrip- 
tions are renewed. 

Delineator hasn’t the largest circulation 
in the world but the million and a half 


it has is good, sound circulation. And a 


very considerable percentage of it has 


always been, and always will be, the 


“carriage trade.” 


DELINEATOR 
The Top Melton and a Half 


New York Chicago San Francisco 
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The Samson-United Trimatic Toaster 
shows good design for products with 
home table use 


able to recommend short-cuts in 
production and economy of mate- 
rial that reduced the cost to manu- 
facture and, at the same time, in- 
creased the efficiency of the 
product. 

It is obvious that in cases of this 
kind it would be prohibitively ex- 
pensive to have two or three de- 


signers work out ideas to be tested 
with the understanding that all but 
one of the ideas was to be dis- 














In the modern kitchen this Cold- 
spot Refrigerator offers beauty of 
appearance 
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carded. In most instances, there- 
fore, pre-testing of design must 
be eliminated from consideration. 

Of course this does not work so 
much of a hardship on the manu- 
facturer as it might seem to because 
every good industrial designer 
bases his work upon years of ex- 
perience and this dendllonta is 
really the most rigid kind of pre- 
testing. In other words, the good 
designer through experience has 
learned design trends and has a 
pretty clear idea of what will and 
will not appeal to the consumer. 

The foregoing applies to what 
might be called external design; 
that is, appearance factors. It does 
not apply to such internal factors 
as mechanical devices and the like 
which are also an inherent part of 
good design. 

In this type of work consumer 
research can be of real value. 

For instance, for several years 
the Customer Research Staff of the 
General Motors Corporation has 
made thorough-going researches in- 
to consumer reaction. Each year 
the staff sends out hundreds of 
thousands of questionnaire booklets 
designed to permit the consumer to 
express his or her preference as to 
automotive design. Most of the 
readers of Printers’ INK probably 
at one time or another have re- 
ceived a copy of one of these ques- 
tionnaires. 

With due respect to the extent 
of this effort, the fact remains that 
many consumers who have liked 
certain phases of external design 
when they read about them in a 
questionnaire will not buy when 
confronted with those same ele- 
ments of design applied to an auto- 
mobile, a kitchen sink or a vacuum 
cleaner. On the other hand, many 
conservatively minded persons may 
announce firmly that they do not 
believe in streamlining but once 
they get ‘to a showroom buy a 
streamlined car and are enthusiastic 
about it. 

Another company that made an 
extensive consumer research was 
the Norge Corporation, which in- 
terviewed more than 100,000 women 
throughout the country to secure 
their responses on refrigerator de- 
sign. Here, again, it is probable 
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that the greatest value from this 
consumer research came from wo- 
men’s reactions to the various con- 
venience gadgets that make the 
modern electric refrigerator the joy 
that it is in the home. 

Any manufacturer with a prod- 
uct for consumer use can by thor- 
ough and judicious inquiry among 
men and women find out what par- 
ticular things they like and don’t 
like about products already on the 


market. Frequently the “don’t like”’ 


factors are the most important part 
of any research. 

For instance, the woman who 
complains that her electric refrig- 
erator sits so close to the floor that 
she cannot dust under it conveni- 
ently is just as helpful to the de- 
signer as the woman who says that 
she thinks the little electric light in 
the top of her refrigerator is per- 
fectly ducky. 

Thousands of men and women 
every day find little inconveniences 
about articles of daily use. Per- 
haps itis an electric fan cord that 
is too short, or a vacuum cleaner 
that is difficult to move about. It 


may be the front seat of an auto- 


mobile that is too far below the 
bottom windshield line so that the 
average woman has difficulty in 
getting clear vision when she 
drives. All of these petty annoy- 
ances summed up together point 
clear paths for the designer. 

Around the kitchen there are still 
many badly designed products and 
packages. Such gadgets as pour- 
spouts and easy-open closures are 
the result of consumer annoyance 
which has been translated by de- 
signers into consumer convenience 
when the source of the annoyance 
has been removed. 

Good designers are thoroughly 
conscious of all these factors and 
in approaching their problem often 
consider first the removal of 
annoyance factors and the addition 
of convenience factors. 

One factor, however, cannot be 
overlooked. The average consumer 
is not inventive enough to think 
of conveniences which, once they 
have been invented, may become 
prime reasons for buying. Thus 
the wise manufacturer and _ the 
good designer do not depend en- 
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tirely on what consumers tell them 
but tear down their product and 
re-build it in a vacuum, as it were, 
looking for every possible opening 
for inventive genius. In this way 
they frequently uncover design 
ideas that few consumers would 
have ever thought of but that prove 
on the market to have excellent 
sales appeal. 

Manufacturers should not accept 
too easily the average designer’s 
dislike of pre-testing. On the 
other hand, they should not handi- 
cap the designer by insisting on 
consumer research and _ testing 
which cover the ground that any 
designer worth his salt has already 
covered in his own experience. In 
insisting on this type of consumer 
study they handicap the designer 
and eventually interfere with the 
efficiency of their finished products. 

Industrial design has worked 
wonders during the last few years. 
It is still, however, on the threshold 
of its greatest achievement. A 
measure of the success of its 
achievement will depend, for some 
time at least, in part on consumer 
research. 

Consumer research of the ordi- 
nary kind will not do, however. 
Design must be peculiarly exacting 
in its demands on the skill and in- 
genuity of the research expert. It is 
important, too, that research realize 
that it can lean heavily upon the 
experience of good designers with 
records of success behind them. 


The success of Kensington Ware has 
depended partly on good design 
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Love ie fear_ 


a baby’s ery... 


what have these to do with advertising? 


@ People ... perspiring thousands at Coney Island—or 
its replicas scattered throughout the land. Gaudy pennants. 
The crunch of peanut shells underfoot. Chewing gum. 
Mustard dripping from hot dogs. People struggling for a 
view of some freak in a side show. Red-faced men elbow- 
ing and crowding for the vicarious thrill of a cooch dancer. 


People... pushing and jostling to watch a traffic cop 
serve a summons. Stopping for the shudder of gaping at 
a gory accident. Staring in complacent stupefaction at a 
building excavation. Fighting to board crowded street 
cars. Women tearing other women’s clothing in the 
scramble at a bargain counter . . . 


People ...on the farms...in the villages. Hog-calling 
contests. Saturday night baths. Lynching bees. Primitive 
religious revivals. Small-town ideas. Back yard gossip. 
Red flannels. Unyielding faith in sulphur-and-molasses... 


People . . . huddling at a radio to hear a crooner drone 
Tin Pan Alley’s latest potion of vapid sentimentality. 
Waiting in line for hours to view the saccharine emo- 
tional displays of a movie idol. Taking a daily dose of 
culture from the comic strips. 


People ...doing stupid things, thoughtless things, 
useless things—and then balancing the account by frequent 
exhibitions of heroism, self-sacrifice, generosity and ten- 
derness. Because people are gs Actuated not by rea- 


son, but by emotion. Not by logic, but by impulse. 
. 


People ...put them all together—scholars and dunces; 
esthetes and clods; prodigals and nickel-nursers; the 
shrewd and the dull—and there’s your audience, the 
hundred and twenty million people you want to sell. 


Most of them aren't very discerning. Few of them 
grasp ideas with any degree of celerity. Dozens speak 
correct English; millions wouldn't understand syntax if 
you blue-printed it. 
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But ALL of them— and all of us— understand purely 
emotional things. Love. Fear. Excitement. Glamour. 
Scandal. A baby’s cry. 


So how to sell them? Advertising men possess varying 
ideas. But theory and abracadabra aside, this much is 
true: The conspicuous business successes of the last 
several years have almost all used advertising that is 
keyed to the level of the crowd's intelligence, that is ac- 
curately attuned to the average citizen’s thinking pace. 


This advertising may seem almost too down-to-earth 
at times. But the masses are down to earth. It may occa- 
sionally be lacking in beauty. A people which revels in 
comic strips may also be slightly lacking in its concept of 
beauty. It may be a long way from a literary renascence. 
Plain folks who devour the Sunday supplements seldom 
go in for sonnets and madrigals. 


This advertising may be anything you care to call it, 
but it SELLS. It always has sold. It is the only kind, 
practically, that has sold right through the last few years. 
And it will always sell, as long as life goes on as it does 
today. For today’s best advertising is a slice of life itself. 


We should be glad to show you examples of adver- 
tising that speaks to the people in their own language .. . 
and tell you the results it has accomplished. No obliga- 
tion, of course. 


The following national advertisers are among 
the accounts served by Ruthrauff & Ryan, Inc.: 


‘blue coal’ - Brown Forman Whiskies - Canadian Pacific Rail- 
ways +» Clopay Shades & Wall Coverings - Cocomalt - Covo 
Shortening - Davis Baking Powder « Dodge Brothers Motor 
Cars, Trucks, Buses - Franco-American Spaghetti - Gillette, 
Auto-Strop and Probak Razors and Blades - Goodrich Silver- 
town Tires - Ironized Yeast - Kentucky Winners Cigarettes 
and Kentucky Club Tobacco - Lea and Perrins Worcestershire 
Sauce + Lee Jelt Denim Overalls - Lifebuoy Shaving Cream 
+ Lifebuoy Health Soap - Arthur Murray School of Dancing 
- Nature’s Remedy - Noxzema + Pennzoil - Rinso - Standard 
Statistics - Tums + U. S. School of Music + Valspar Paints, 
Varnishes and Enamels - Wolverine Shoes 


RUTHRAUFF & RYAN, INC. 
New York LMecttesing Chicago 


St. Louis + Kansas City - Detroit - Los Angeles + San Francisco - Seattle 








New York Fair Trade Bill 


Sixth State Joins Junior Capper-Kelly Group When Governor 
Lehman Signs Act 


NEW YORK, with the signing 
last week of the Feld-Craw- 
ford Bill by Governor Lehman be- 
comes the sixth State to join the 
ranks of those which have enacted 
so-called junior Capper-Kelly Bills. 
The New York law is practically 
identical with that passed by New 
Jersey and described in Printers’ 
Ink of April 4 

There is special significance to 
advertisers in the action by the 
sister Atlantic States as it marks 
a spread of the movement into a 
heavily concentrated Eastern con- 
suming area. Starting with Cali- 
fornia a few years ago so-called 
fair trade laws blanket the Pacific 
Coast, being in effect also in 
Oregon and Washington. A similar 
bill is in effect in Wisconsin, and 
in Iowa and Maryland bills are 
now waiting governors’ signatures. 

In Pennsylvania and Texas, 
measures have passed the lower 
houses, and one has just been in- 
troduced into the Michigan legis- 
lature. It is interesting to point 
out that those sponsoring this 
movement to permit manufacturers 
of trade-mark goods to fix the re- 
tail prices of their products, are 
succeeding in achieving State by 
State that which they have been 
unable to accomplish by Congress- 
— action on the Capper-Kelly 

ill. 

The movement is described by 
one who has closely watched devel- 
opments, as being almost spontan- 
eous in origin in New York and 
New Jersey, with but little impetus 
contributed by national advertisers, 
who seemingly have been unaware 
of its imminent passage. 

At a hearing called by Governor 
Lehman, spokesmen for department 
stores, organized labor and other 
opponents to the measure took full 
advantage of their opportunity to 
plead once more against a bill 
which they have long opposed. 
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There was doubt as to what course 
Governor Lehman would take and 
his decision had the elements of 
surprise. Immediately following 
the news of its enactment, several 
department stores referred to price 
fixing in their copy. 

Wanamaker, in New York, for 
example, quoted from the Gover- 
nor’s statement to the effect that 
the new law is in no sense a general 
price-fixing act; that it in no way 
sanctions monopoly or combinations 
in restraint of free competition be- 
tween commodities; that it should 
offer some protection against dev- 
astating cut-price practices such as 
the ruthless method of loss-leader 
articles; and that it also serves to 
discourage falsification and adul- 
teration of commodities. 

The copy then concluded with a 
statement of Wanamaker principles 
and their opposition to deceptive 
advertising and “loss-leader” prac- 
tices. 

Macy’s, in large space, gave its 
opposing version of what high- 
price fixing does to consumers. 


Legalizes Vertical Sale and 
Re-Sale Contracts 


The fair trade law legalizes 
vertical sale and re-sale contracts. 
This relief is extended only to 
branded articles sold in competition 
with other articles of the same 
kind. It also classes as unfair com- 
petitors those who interfere with 
the carrying out of those contracts, 
and is described as but simply de- 
claring, in a narrower way, a com- 
mon law of New York State which 
has always recognized vertical con- 
tracts. It restores a condition that 
was universal prior to 1911. 

Opponents to such legislation 
question whether it does not give 
to certain interests powers to abuse 
the welfare of the consuming pub- 
lic, and whether it does not invite 
further governmental control of 
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business, If the bill empowers 
makers of trade-mark goods to re- 
duce their prices, why, question 
the opponents of the bill, shouldn’t 
the same freedom of action be 
conserved for the retailer or de- 
partment store? 

There are those among national 
advertisers who also question the 
wisdom of such legislation as that 
embodied in these new State laws. 
One of their number infers that 
instead of being viewed as legis- 
lation for the protection of the 
maker of trade-mark goods, it 
would be more properly considered 
as legislation for the protection of 
small retailers. In his opinion, this 
type of law throws the field wide 
open for the purveyor of private 
brands. 

He warns every national adver- 
tiser to weigh the consequences 
which might follow the signing of 
one of the vertical contracts al- 
lowed by the new laws. This ad- 
vertiser points out that after estab- 
lishing a price below which a 
trade-mark product cannot be cut, 
the owner of that product may dis- 
cover that he has extended an in- 
vitation to chain stores or other 


—_ 


Issues Study of Securities Act 


“The Securities Act of 1933—Its Ef- 
fect on Financing’? is number four in 
the series of factual studies dealing with 
current national questions of business 
interest issued by the National Confer- 
ence of Business Paper Editors and The 
Associated Business Papers, Inc. The 
study just released was prepared by 
the committee on financial legislation of 
the groups and seeks to establish the 
effects of this legislation to date upon 
financing and refunding operations. 

. . . 


New Accounts to Croot 


Advertising of Solon Palmer, New 
York, perfumer, is now being handled 
by the Samuel C. Croot Company, New 
York agency. Newspapers are being 
used. Knothe Brothers, New York, sus- 
penders, belts and pajamas, have also 
appointed the Croot agency to direct 
their advertising. Magazines and news- 
papers will be used. 


Appoints C. J. Thomas 

Charles J. Thomas, executive secretar 
of the Greater Buffalo Advertising Club 
for ten years, has been named secretary- 
manager of the Cleveland Engineering 
Society, 
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large retail units to bring out their 
own brands as substitutes at a 
lower price. 

Another angle raised by this ad- 
vertiser concerns ways and means 
open to manufacturers of trade- 
mark goods to prevent distributors 
in a State which has the new law 
from making their purchases in 
another State which has no such 
law. Such plans immediately be- 
came a problem, for example, with 
passage of the New Jersey act but 
this difficulty is partly being solved 
by enactment of similar legislation 
in New York. 

In each instance, where the law 
is in force, it is required of those 
taking advantage of its provisions 
that they do business in that State. 
Therefore it may be necessary to 
set up a separate company or else. 
as also provided by the terms of 
such legislation, operate under con- 
tracts which convey to distributors 
an authorization to make agree- 
ments with retailers affecting the 
sale of a manufacturer’s trade- 
marked product after it enters a 
State in which the law is in effect 
and where such entry involves in- 
ter-State commerce. 


+ 


Mr. Vanderbilt Is Queried 


Metprum anv FewsmitH, Inc. 
ADVERTISING 


CLEVELAND 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

I have just given a belated reading to 
the article entitled “‘All Reading Is Vol 
untary” by Spencer Vanderbilt in your 
issue of April 18. I would just like 
to have Mr. Vanderbilt answer one ques- 
tion for me. How does it happen that 
he remembers the headline—‘‘Somewhere 
West of Laramie?” 

J. Fewsmira. 
. . . 


Giles Joins Capper 

Ernest N. Giles has resigned from 
the advertising staff of the St. Louis 
Star-Times to join the sales force of 
the Missouri ge Publishing 
Company, St. Louis, printing and pub 
lishing concern Rented by Senator Ar- 
thur Capper. 

. * . 


H. G. Weiss Elected 


Harvey G. Weiss, director of adver- 
tising for the Bakers Consulting Bu- 
reau, Chicago and South Bend, Ind., has 
been elect vice-president in charge of 
advertising. 
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Don’t guess about cereal sales in Cleveland 
or the Compact Cleveland Market. Don'§ po ce 
guess who buys your cereals—or where. fol Compc 
the Plain Dealer has the facts and is reac 
to place them in the hands of any executi 
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low many of these questions 
can you answer ? 


What is the per capita consumption of Wheat Meals, 
Wheat Flakes and Corn Flakes... for all the counties 
of the Compact Cleveland Market? 


What proportion of Wheat Meals, Wheat Fiakes 
and Corn Flakes is sold in the city areas of the 
Compact Cleveland Market? 


Can you tell wholesalers how much Corn Fiakes, 
Wheat Fiakes and Wheat Meals business is located 
in their marketing areas? 


Are combined counties outside of Greater Cleveland 
(having the same population as Greater Cleveland) 
as good a cereal market as Greater Cleveland? 


Are you doing a good job in Greater Cleveland? 
You never will know unless you know the potential 
cereal volume for Greater Cleveland. 


Do cereal sales parallel retail food sales in the 
Compact Cleveland Market? 


Have you a question to ask about the cereal market in 
Greater Cleveland or the Compact Cleveland Market? 


the Market Survey Department of the Cleveland 


insas City 
Atlant 


Plain Dealer can answer these questions as well as 
many additional ones about cereals. 


LAIN DEALER 








See the Dealer 


Stegosaurus 


[ NTRODUCED to the public in 
1930, Sinclair’s dinosaurs have 
played a part in the company’s ad- 
vertising since then in various 
ways. Especially dominating were 
they at the company’s exhibit at 
the Century of Progress exhibit in 
Chicago. More recently they have 
played a background part to a copy 
theme that illustrated the Empire 
State Building, the Statue of Lib- 
erty and other structures being 
lifted by the foot-pound potential 
of a gallon of Sinclair gas. 

Now, in an outdoor campaign 
running in thirty-seven cities, these 
two themes have been combined 
showing that a ten-ton stegosaurus 
can be lifted one mile by one gal- 
lon of Sinclair. This May poster 
will be followed in June, July and 


+ 


Ivel Appoints Fox 


Daniel Fox has been appointed sales 
promotion manager of the Ivel Corpora- 
tion, New York, designer and producer 
of displays and exhibits. He has been 
with Ivel for four years as district sales 
representative for Western Pennsylvania 
and Virginia, with offices in Pitts- 
oan He is succeeded at Pittsburgh 

, mm," . Schapper. 

. . ” 


New York “Times” Names Lokey 


Eugene Lokey, for nine years in the 
financial news department of the New 
York Times, has been appointed finan- 
cial advertising director. He has writ- 
ten the Sunday column, “Highways of 
Finance,” in addition to his daily ar- 
ticles. 


August by an outdoor campaign of 
10,000 posters in cities and on State 
highways similarly illustrating a 
brontosaurus, a mastodon and other 
monsters getting a “lift.” 

Merchandising tie-ups at the 
point of sale will be another strong 
feature of the company’s advertis- 
ing efforts for the summer and in- 
clude “Picture News,” a color- 
rotogravure monthly for distribution 
by dealers to customers, station 
posters, handbills, and other helps 

Seven farm papers will carry a 
campaign this summer, while the 
Sinclair Minstrels, on the air for 
their sixth year, three and a half 
of which have been under Sin- 
clair sponsorship, will continue to 
stress “Sinclair-ize for Summer 
Driving.” 


+ 


Dodge with Lambert & Feasley 


Frederick N. Dodge, until recently 
general sales manager of Harriet Hub 
bard Ayer, Inc., has joined the execu- 
tive staff of Lambert & Feasley, Inc 
New York agency. He also was formerly 
sales director of The MotoMeter Gauge 
& Equipment Company and at one time 
was also with The International Maga 
zine Company. 


Bart Joins “Today” 

Hendry L. Bart, formerly in sales 
promotion work for the Macfadden Pub 
lications, is now promotion manager of 
Today, New York, in charge of adver- 
tising, circulation and editorial promo- 
tion. 
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I See Where... 


| March, 1935, farmers’ share (not including benefit payments) of 

each consumer dollar 45 cents as compared with 39 cents in March, 
1934, and 33 cents in March, 1933, according to Consumers’ Guide. . . . 
Revise your alphabet list ; now over eighty New Deal combinations. . . . 
Patman of Texas, Chairman of House Committee to investigate Amer- 
ican Retail Federation, with Bloom of New York taking Warren’s place, 
but Committee held up because of no appropriation. .. . 


Looks as though Congress would be in Washington most of summer... . 
United States Tariff Commission issues report “Whiskey, Wine, Beer, 
and Other Alcoholic Beverages and the Tariff.” . . . United States 
District Court Judge Brewster rules Federal license for greater Boston 
milk market, established under AAA, void and unenforceable. . . . De- 
partment of Commerce issues “World Short-Wave Radiophone Trans- 
mitters” in Radio Market Series. . . . 


Washington Post printing in advance of book publication “American 
Messiahs” by author of “The New Dealers.” . . . May issue The 
American Journal of Sociology contains interesting analysis of population 
and social trends. . . . Joker known as Section 148-D of Revenue Law 
will give snoopers income data thought denied by repeal of “pink slip” 
provision, says David Lawrence in Philadelphia Bulletin. . . . Bureau 
of Census publishes “Wholesale Distribution VII, Mountain and Pacific 
States” and “Wholesale Distribution: New and Old Wholesale Estab- 
lishments” of Census of American Business, 1933, the latter being study 
of changes in wholesale establishments 1929-1933... . 


Privilege of operating under codes cost business over $53,000,000 an- 
nually, says Wall Street Journal. . . . Administrator Chester C. Davis 
denies AAA wants any control or curtailment of advertising in address 
before University of Missouri School of Journalism. . . . Works-Pro- 
gram Bureau, “most elaborate and intricate publicity unit that Washing- 
ton has yet seen,” set up under M. L. Milford, to co-ordinate all pub- 
licity under Works-Program, according to New York Times. . . . Great 
dispute as to who organized farmers’ march on Washington and paid 
fares. x). « 
o . . 
Spice grinding industry proposes advertising allowance provision amend- 
ment to code. . . . National Association of Junior Leagues of America 
objects to use of name of League in endorsing advertised products. .. . 
NIRB sends letter to all code authorities differentiating between code 
administration and trade association activities, naming among latter 
“trade promotion including education, publicity and co-operative adver- 
tising, public relations” and stating Code Authority cannot use its funds 
for such matters unless expressly authorized. . . . Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics issues census report on “Retail Trade in Urban and Rural 
Areas of Canada, 1930.” .. . 
. . o 
South Carolina gets bill to repeal law relating to advertising of liquor. 
. . . Total cigarette output for April will probably exceed 10,200,000,000, 
77 
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being biggest April production in history and 10 per cent over year 
ago, according to Wall Street Journal survey. F. W. Woolworth 
Co. sales trend upward. . . . Standard Statistics Company reports eight 
companies in advertising and publishing show 73.3 per cent increase in 
earnings for first quarter 1935 against same period 1934. . Audit 
Bureau of Circulations making progress in New Zealand. . . . Copeland 
introduces S. 2825 “to provide for the establishment of a National Plan- 
ning Board.” ... 
7 * o 

Volume of industrial production has been declining since January and 
apparently record for May will show another small decrease, says Cleve- 
land Trust Company Business Bulletin. . . . Rural retail sales for April, 
1935 about 37 per cent higher in dollar volume than April, 1934 and 64 
per cent above April, 1933, with daily average sales for April up 7 per 
cent over March, accordgng to Department of Commerce. Whole- 
sale commodity prices decline 0.2 per cent during week ending May 4, 
being now 80.1 per cent of 1926 average, according to Bureau of Labor 
Statistics which also reported increase in building permits during April 
with value of permits for residential building 12.0 per cent higher than 
corresponding month 1934... . 


Irregular trade movements in recent weeks gradually giving away to 
more uniform upward trend, says Dun & Bradstreet. “Recent 
industial news shows a little more weight on favorable than on unfavor- 
able side of scales,” says Standard Statistics Company. Review 
of Reviews index of general business 62.3 on May 11 against 63.9 pre- 
Business has been 


vious week and 66.4 corresponding week 1934... . 
creeping up for two years and depression in process of ending; upturn 
expected in late July but no boom, W. M. Kiplinger will say in June issue 
of Nation’s Business. 


+ 


United Distillers in 
Growing Campaign 

Nine more Midwestern States have 
been added to the territory now being 
covered by a newspaper campaign being 
conducted by United Distillers (of 
America), Ltd. The campaign started 
in Chicago with a heavy schedule in 
newspapers and an hour radio program. 
Copy teatures the slogan “You know 
before you buy— it’s ‘Pre-judged’.” 

This advertising, which will be ex- 
panded throughout the country, calls 
for the use of 200 newspapers and eleven 
magazines. 

The 
Agency, 
account. 


Amalgamated Advertising 
New ork, is handling this 


Heads Sales Managers’ Group 


L. C. Sorensen has been elected presi- 
dent of the Sales Managers Association 
of Los Angeles. Other officers are E. 
E. Humphries, first vice-president; J. 
E. Dwan, second vice-president; George 
Cc. Jewett, third vice-president, and Har- 
rison Matthews, executive secretary- 
treasurer. Directors include Arthur G. 
Beggs, Weston Lake, H. C. Rice, O. 
Thomas and E. J. Murphy. 


G. M. S. 
+ 


Test Program for New 
Food Product 


Morrell Beef—“N”—Vegetable Din- 
ner, a new product of John Morrell & 
Company, Ottumwa, Iowa, will be an- 
nounced in a test advertising campaign 
starting next week. Newspaper adver- 
tisements will appear several times a 
week for six months. Fifteen-minute 
radio programs will be broadcast six 
days a week for twenty-six weeks. 

This test effort will be confined to the 
Milwaukee, Syracuse and Dallas areas 

Advertising will feature the new 
product as an entire dinner in one can, 
a time saver on hot days and a three- 
hour job done in a jiffy. 

. . . 


Death of P. A. Stovall 


Pleasant A. Stovall, founder of the 
Savannah Press and former American 
Minister to Switzerland, died recently 
at Savannah, aged seventy-seven. He 
sold the Press to H. V. Jenkins in 1931 
but continued as its editor until death. 
Mr. Stovall held the portfolio as Min- 
ister to Switzerland from 1913 to 1920 
and, in recognition of his humanitarian 
services during the Word War was hon- 
ored by the Belgian Government. 
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Effective with May Schedules 
THE Dakota FARMER will 
bill advertising direct from its 
Aberdeen headquarters office. 


THE DAKOTAS 


Spring of 1935 finds the Dakotas in 
a nearly ideal condition for Farming. 


The prospect for sales development 
in the Dakotas is better than it has 


been in years. 


As always, The Dakota Farmer offers 
the most satisfactory approach to 
the Dakota market. 


THE DAKOTA FARMER 


ABERDEEN, S&S. D. 


Minneapolis Office: W. C. ALLEN 
721 Palace Building Publisher 


Chicago Office: W. J. ALLEN 
180 North Michigan A venue Business Mer. 


Pacific Coast Representatives: H. H. ALLEN 
S. H. Williams & Co., Inc. Adv. Director 














“Sign the Order Card Now!” 


Sales-Letter Closures That Follow-Through—How They Energize 
That Impulse That Brings Results 


By E. E. Irwin 


T a sales clinic, a salesman, ad- 

dressing himself to another 
salesman who stooged as the pros- 
pect, had just concluded a whirl- 
wind, bang-bang demonstration. 

“Swell, George!” remarked the 
district manager. “Practically per- 
fect. The only thing wrong with 
your presentation was that you for- 
got to ask for the order.” 

Of course, you’ve seen sales let- 
ters guilty of the same omission 
—letters that run out of fuel—let- 
ters that splutter and go dead be- 
fore they reach “very truly yours” 
—letters that fall short of carrying 
through. 

Herein, you'll find no argument 
that every letter ought to wind up 
with a bang. Admittedly, there are 
sj ecial occasions that call for clo- 
sures less explosive. Admittedly, 
also, perhaps Do-It-Now has been 
overdone; and possibly the recipi- 
ents of sales letters have grown 
callouses over the spots where im- 
pulses impinge. 

But after all, unless you hope to 
attain some objective, why bother 
to write? And the addressee will 
like you none the less if you cause 
him to feel that you are sincere, in 
fact enthusiastic, in the belief that 
your objective is honest and honor- 
able and potentially profitable both 
to you and to him. 

If you like, and if your mind 
works that way, you can close a 
letter as follows: 

“We should like you to give seri- 
ous consideration to the facts stated 
above, and if you are interested in 
learning further details of the new 
plan, incorporating all of the above 
enumerated advantages, we shall 
appreciate your writing us about 
same.” 

Such a paragraph will contribute, 
heavily, to holding down your office 
expense. You'll not be deluged 


with inquiries to answer. In fact, 
among your addressees, the disin- 
clination to find out anything more 
about same will closely approach, 
if it does not attain, perfect 
unanimity. 

On the other hand, if you don’t 
object to selling a few gross of 
Item 2x101, you may close as John 
Browning, of the Browning Arms 
Company, closed a letter about 
adaptors. Thus— 

“Use the convenient order blank 
below and send with $1 bill, check, 
or money order in the enclosed 
envelope. If you prefer, we'll ship 
your order parcel post, or express, 
C.0.D. The best and quickest way 
is to enclose the money—and you 
save the C.O.D. charges.” 


Closures That Close 
Effectively 


We needn’t mess too intricately 
with psychology to conclude that 
closures close most effectively when 
they step smartly along, when, 
ignoring obstacles and objections, 
they snap through to the conclusion 
that the recipient will order, and 
that he needs only to be told how 
and with what. 

Regardless of the tone, or the 
plane, or pace of what has gone 
before, the closure gains in strength 
in direct ratio to the extent to 
which it refrains from waltzing. 

It gains in strength if its sen- 
tences are short, and direct, and 
hard. Whatever it may lose in 
nicety, it seems to gain in effect if 
the mode of its verbs is the im- 
perative—if it orders its recipient 
around. 

Thus closes a letter that bears 
the signature of Walter J. Ber- 
becker, sales manager of the Wm. 
Schollhorn Company : 

“Get a box of % dozen No. 
102-614” Pliers (popular size) with 
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Effective June 1, 1935— 


THE 
SOUTHERN PLANTER 


** America’s Oldest Farm Paper”’ 
RICHMOND, VA. 


Will maintain its own advertising offices 
in both Eastern and Western territory 
as follows: 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 
441 Lexington Ave. 333 N. Michigan Ave. 
Frank W. Smith Harry P. Thomas 


Manager Manager 


os 
Billing and collecting from home office 


THE SOUTHERN PLANTER 


Established 1840 
RICHMOND, VA. 
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a Display Card and put it in your 
window for your spring trade. 
Don’t hesitate to call on us if your 
local jobber cannot supply . you 
promptly. Make the most of this 
sales opportunity. ‘Trade up’ and 
the world trades with you.” 

Thus a closure by the Atco Com- 
pany: 

“SATISFACTION GUARANTEED. You 
take no chance. When your ship- 
ment arrives, inspect it carefully; 
and if you’re not 100 per cent sat- 
isfied, write us within five days 
and we'll send shipping instruc- 
tions, and no questions asked. you 
MUST BE SATISFIED. Handy order 
card enclosed. First come, first 
served.” 

Thus a straight-hitting closure 
by the D. P. Harris Hardware & 
Manufacturing Company, signed by 
E. Kirwin, secretary: 

“Stock ROLLFASTs regularly—also 
extra wheels, keys, and straps. 

“Attractive literature at your 
disposal—catalog, insert sheets, en- 
velope folders, electros for catalogs 
and mats for newspapers. 

“Mail your orders now. Prompt 
shipment assured.” 

And here’s one signed by John L. 
Blair, president of the New Proc- 
ess Company. Incidentally, the let- 
ter enclosed a key: 

“Send the card now—then be 
prepared to see the safest, handiest, 
best-looking personal Safe-File 
you’ve ever laid eyes on. Yours 
for Convenience and Privacy. .. .” 

This one went out from S. C. 
Johnson & Son, over the signature 
of Sales Manager C. A. Arm- 
strong : 

“Hitch your selling to the stars! 
Get Johnson’s Glo-Coat into your 
windows—on your counters. The 
new 7-color Glo-Coat display will 
help you to tie up with Johnson 
advertising on the air and in all 
the leading magazines for women. 
It’s yours for the asking. 

“Good idea, too, to order Glo- 
Coat and Glo-Coat combinations 
ahead. Cold weather sometimes 
delays shipments. Play safe and 
mail the handy order cards en- 
closed. now!” 

Breezily, R. B. Cary, advertising 
manager of the Florence Stove 
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Company, thus closes a letter to 
“sell” a blow-up of a national ad- 
vertisement : 

“Let folks know that you carry 
Florence Ranges. Never mind 
what your window features; stick 
this blow-up on the glass. Cash 
in now on the news value of fifty 
years of national advertising in 
,the women’s magazines—advertis- 
ing that has helped you sell more 
and better merchandise.” 

Nor is there anything reticent or 
mealy-mouthed or round-about or 
fancy in this closure of a letter 
that went out from the Louden 
Machinery Company : 

“We earnestly urge you to place 
your stock orders RIGHT Now for 
Hay Tools, Barn Door Track and 
Hangers, Poultry Equipment and 
other items to complete your in- 
ventory for the 1935 Spring and 
Summer rush of trade. Fore- 
warned is forearmed.” 

Although this anthology would 
indicate that purposeful closures 
are common, examination of a 
stack of current letters reveals that 
they’re not. Seemingly, it’s easier 


—or perhaps it sounds more busi- 
nesslike !—to close like this: 

“You will do well to look over 
our line before purchasing. Thank- 
ing you in advance for your patron- 
age, and hoping we may be able to 
be of service to you, we re- 


” 


main, ... 

And that sweet sentiment I could 
have quoted from memory, so often 
have I seen it. But it happens to 
come from an actual specimen. It 
is the closing thought—if anything 
so nebulous actually weighs as 
much as a thought—in a letter that 
lies on my desk. 

I know a man who writes that 
way. He’s typical, perhaps, of 
many men. He says: “I try to 
write more naturally. I know I 
ought to write as I talk. But 
somehow, I can’t. Perhaps I’m 
afraid of slopping over, or of writ- 
ing something that will sound silly. 
You know, words on paper are 
somehow different from words that 
are spoken.” 

As one who has felt the phe- 
nomenon, I admit, most readily, 
that words on paper actually are 
different in this: that, on occasion, 
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they comé back to smack you down. 
You know the fellow who reads 
with his lips, the one who, plowing 
through a newspaper or a maga- 


zine, whispers to himself every 
word in every line? He’s the bird G D 
we scribblers dread. He's the 


hawk-eyed customer who pounces 


upon, say, a figure of speech, and 
then writes a letter to the editor, o Y 
protesting that Diesel engines don’t 


wear carburetors. 

Yes, we who have been kicked 
by their backfire, well know the 
potency of words in print. But we 
keep on flouting Fate. And when 
sentences explode in our faces, we can do more 
remember, while our eyebrows still 
smolder, that even Homer nodded. than just 

But, you see, we're out in the , 
open, with nothing to shield us but 
the gods—and right often they se I goods. 
seem to be busy with something 
else. But a letter writer—shucks, 4 
he shoots from ambush! What It can sell ideas. 
has he to fear? 

To him I make so bold as to re- ° 
peat what he has been told before: And ideas can 
Be yourself! And if being your- ° 
self is somehow dangerous, then make this world 
you'd better get yourself fixed! 

Hard to be human? You find it a pleasanter 
difficult, in a letter, to urge a man ns 
to do something, and do it now? and richer 

Of course, the task calls for care, 
and for analytical thought; but a place in which 
man who operates an advertising 
department or runs a sales force H 
exercises care and thinks analyti- to live. 
cally all the time. 

Does this sound labored? It’s 
the closure of a letter that speaks 
a good word or two for one prod- 
uct and, in a refreshingly original 
way, introduces another— 

“We think it’s YOUR KIND OF HAWLEY 
propucts! That’s why we -take 
this method of keeping you a ADVERTISING 
formed about our consistent ad- 
vertising in The Saturday Evening M 
Post. That’s why we urge with co PANY 
special emphasis at this season: , 

Ask your jobber for Sun Ray INC. 
Layer-Built Pads—tell your cus- 
tomers you handle the best obtain- 


able! 95 Madison Ave. 


“Cordially yours, : 
The Williams Company, New York City 
Wo. H. Rossins, President.” 


‘P. S. Are you selling Jex—the 
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handy household pad—1l6-for-a- 
dime? ‘Use one a day, then throw 
away.’ Going over BIG! Dare us to 
send you a sample!” 

Unnatural to be natural? The 
Westfield Manufacturing Company, 
which makes bicycles, closed a sales 
letter thus: 

“Our salesmen are getting orders 
for these new models from prac- 
tically every dealer call they make. 
Don’t wait. Be the first to show 
these quick-selling bicycles in your 
city. Enclosed for your conveni- 
ence is a prepaid order card.” 

Nor did the Mello-Chime & 
Signal Corporation find it hard to 
strike this note: 

“It is a timely item to promote 
in connection with the Government 
House Repair Act. CHIME IN ON 
MELLO-CHIME PROFITS! SEND US 
YOUR ORDER TODAY!” 

If you think that tent caterpil- 
lars are a pest, consider the blight 
that afflicts the twine business. It’s 
shadowed forth in this closure of 
a letter that was sent to buyers 
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by the Andrews Paper Company. 

“People will pay 10 cents for a 
real ball of twine. Help rid the 
country of string-savers (persons 
who save twine from bundles) and 
at the same time make more profits 
and bring new customers into your 
store. If you act on that impulse 
and send in the enclosed postcard 
at once, you'll not be sorry.” 

And now, who is there to say 
that each of our specimens is per- 
fect? No doubt, each of them 
could have been improved; but I, 
for one, shall not undertake to gild 
them. 

But if our specimens have con- 
vinced all of us—including that 
fellow who reads with his lips— 
that (1) it’s possible for a sales 
letter to ask for the order or to 
induce some other quick and de- 
sirable action, and that (2) the 
indicated expedient seems to be to 
write naturally and directly, then 
neither the authors of the speci- 
mens nor this curator of the col- 
lection need feel that we have writ- 
ten in vain. 








A sales story, sketched by ad- 
vertising or word of mouth, can 
be supplemented . . . aug- 
mented ... recapitulated. .. by 
booklets. 


Read in leisure moments, 
booklets complete the presen- 
tation . . . re-create favorable 
impressions . . . correct miscon- 
ceptions . . . answer objections 
..- help close the sale. 

For booklets that are read- 
able... colorful. . .“take-home- 
able”... you can rely on “US” 
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An Aluminum Headache 


Spring Day Soliloquy of a Writer of Advertisements Struggling 
with Aluminum Copy 


By R. T. Griebling 


Aluminum Company of America 


PRING is the time to cast off 

care, to shed inhibitions and re- 
pressions, and to strip off the 
barnacles of discontent which have 
accumulated during the winter 
months. 

Most people find this an easy 
thing to do; not so your correspon- 
dent, who has spent many a snowy 
night in the last half year, devising 
ways and means to make the world 
more conscious of aluminum. 

Everything has been against me, 
even including the King’s English, 
a writer’s most useful tool, and so, 
on this balmy spring day, I find 
myself looking forward to a hot 
summer with no relief from my 
predicament! I’m getting an alumi- 
num headache from it all! 

Attributes of quality, gifts of a 
generous literature to other metals, 
are sadly missing for aluminum, 
while for gold and silver, iron and 
steel, copper and brass, they have 
become proverbial. 

Take the idioms which are as- 
sociated with the ferrous metals. 
One does not have to look far to 
find iron men, tron nerve, iron grip, 
strong as steel, and to steel one’s 
heart. There are many others, but 
these will suffice for purposes of 
illustration, 

And now for a quick plunge into 
the icy depths. The device for 
making waffles is known the world 
over as a waffle iron, although con- 
scientious objectors are beginning 
to refer to itas a waffle mold. The 
same holds true for flat iron, a 
term which has become generic, 
even though a number of brands of 
this commodity are made of alumi- 
num. The verb to iron shows how 
deeply rooted this metallic connota- 
tion has become in the minds of 


men. And, when aluminum angles 
were first made, they had to take 
this name to distinguish them from 
angle irons. 

Andirons are occasionally re- 
ferred to as firedogs, hut the 
former nomenclature is by far the 
most frequent—even though they 
are made of other metals. Bis- 
marck, a tough old statesman, was 
known as the Jron Chancellor. 
Even family names, such as Steele, 
Irons, Koppers, Brass, Silver and 
Goldstein show the metallic in- 
fluence: but who ever heard of 
Mr. John Aluminum? 


Even Tin Gets a Lot 
of Breaks 


Tin gets’ the breaks in such 
terms as tin cans, tin foil. Metal 
containers for foods will probably 
always be known as tim cans—in 
England simply tins—even though 
they are made of steel and only 
tin-plated. Some are even made 
of aluminum. It has been a long 
time since tin foil was generally 
used—other metals are made into 
foil much more frequently—but 
there isn’t an aluminum salesman 
in the world today who hasn’t, at 
some time or other, been asked the 
price of aluminum tin foil! 

Nor has the non-ferrous group 
of metals been forgotten. The 
preceding paragraph gave a hint of 
what is yet to come. The coppery 
hue of the lifeguard and the 
bronzed skin of the sailor may be 
cliches, but one still runs across 
them quite often in fiction. The 
cop on the beat gets his name from 
the copper buttons which once 
adorned his uniform. 

Highly flattering figures of 
speech have been mined by authors 
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in the field of precious metals. 
There is the cloud that has the 
silver lining, the  silver-tongued 
orator, and the silver-toned instru- 
ment. A golden glow surrounds a 
golden age, and if one lives accord- 
ing to the golden rule there are 
chances that a golden wedding will 
be celebrated! John Goldenmouth 
was one of the early Christian 
fathers. You don’t recognize him? 
Then look him up under St. John 
Chrysostom. He received his han- 
die as the result of his mellow 
oratory. 

But where, on a spring after- 
noon, may one turn for light and 
free figures of speech wherewith to 
immortalize aluminum? 

Of course, thank heaven, not all 
metallic animadversions are com- 
plimentary. Tin Pan Alley sug- 
gests rattle and noise rather than 
harmony. The driver of a Tin 
Ligsie isn’t known for having a 
quietly operating car. When a 


man is born into the iron age his 
life is sad, even though he may be 
successful enough to brazen things 
out. When he finds out that all is 
not gold that glitters he has been 


stung, possibly because he’s been 
drinking too much and accordingly 
has a copper nose. If he wants to 
snap out of it and does not do so 
quickly enough he is told to get the 
lead out of his seat. 

These phrases, to be truthful, 
have been the result of ten thousand 
years of thought. They are im- 
bedded in the human consciousness 
because people for ages have been 
familiar with gold and silver, iron 
and copper, steel and brass. Alumi- 
num, on the other hand, has only 
been produced commercially for 
fifty years, and all of its qualities 
are not yet known to the man on 
the street. 

A few popular writers have come 
to the rescue, and in doing so, mod- 
ernized their own copy. Thank 
you, Miss Evelyn Burke, of the 
Pittsburgh Press, for speaking 
about something being ‘ ‘as modern 
as aluminum!” Thank you, George 
Bernard Shaw, for writing to Ellen 
Terry: 

How could you have the heart 
to threaten me with such a thing? 
Do you want me to go out from 
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your presence also white as snow, 
blanched by a tormented, wounded 
heart? Wretch! Perverse, aluminium 
hearted wretch! I do not know of 
any other way of expressing the 
lightness, the hardness, the radiance 
of that center of your being. 


The italics are mine, as they are 
in the next paragraph. Thank you, 
Mr. Anonymous, for your con- 
tribution to F. P. A.’s Conning 
Tower! You might have sung 
about a platinum blonde! you sang 
instead : 


I wonder in what slimy speak 

Semiramis gave me the air? 

Who said that Tony’s gin was weak? 

Who was the girl with the aluminum 
hair? 

Who gave me that old hat to wear? 

Who said I was afraid to fight? 

Who paid the taxi driver’s fare? 

Who were my pals of yesternight? 


Lightness, hardness and radiance 
—these. were the qualities which so 
impressed Shaw. Miss Burke, when 
she thinks of aluminum, thinks of 
modernity. F. P. A.’s contributor 
remembers the color of the metal. 
Who will immortalize some of 
aluminum’s other qualities, and slip 
them surreptitiously into the mass 
mind? Aluminum is tough, for in- 
stance, tough enough to be used in 
armored cars, buses and trucks, 
railway trains, and even bridges. 
Why, side rods of aluminum on 
locomotives are taking repeated 
punishment without wincing. 

But it isn’t my purpose to extol 
the merits of aluminum here. All 
I’m asking is that the learned gen- 
tlemen, writers, authors, and other 
giants of the typewriter keys, give 
us a few idioms which can be incor- 
porated into the language. We need 
them! The older metals have had 
the field to themselves for so long, 
and their various qualities have 
been such a part of everyday life 
for thousands of years, that they 
may be said to take unfair advan- 
tage of a newcomer. 

So puh-lease, fellow writers, help 
out a brother who, this spring 
afternoon, has an aluminum head- 
ache (light but darn near perma- 
nent) from doing more than his 
share to aluminize the American 
language ! 
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now, 
~ Schenley Broadcasts 
w of 
the > : 
HERE was an element of doubt eight-page rotogravure newspaper, 

= in the minds of the Schenley known as the Schenley Amateur 

Products Company as to whether News, was issued to be distributed 
are listeners would be receptive to to these dealers every two weeks. 
you, whisky advertising or not on the Tie-up with the Philco Radio 


con- 
ning 
sung 
sang 


air. In an effort to answer this 
question before any extensive steps 
were taken, the company decided 
to experiment by sponsoring an 
amateur hour over a local New 
York station. This hour has been 
a sustaining feature on the station 
for many months. 

The program is sponsored not 
only by the Schenley Products 
Company, but by the Schenley 
dealers, hotels, restaurants and 
taverns in the Metropolitan area. 

When this hour was taken over 
by Schenley, telegrams were sent 
to all licensees in the Metropolitan 
District advising them of the com- 
pany’s sponsorship. Immediately 
following the first broadcast an 


& Television Corporation has been 
effected whereby any dealer who 
does not own a radio can call a 
Philco distributor who will loan 
him one in the belief that among 
these dealers a potential market is 
uncovered. 

“No direct selling on radio pro- 
gram” announces the Schenley 
Products Company in its “news- 
paper” and over the air. “You're 
invited to read the ‘Schenley Mark 
of Merit’ advertising in the daily 
newspapers of New York and the 
names of the newspapers and dates 
of appearance of our advertising 
will be mentioned on the radio pro- 
gram” is Schenley’s message to 
their listeners. 











ADVANCE NOTICE 


By order of the United States District Court for the Eastern 
District of Michigan Southern Division, we will on 


MONDAY, JUNE 3rd, 1935 


at 10:30 A. M. Eastern Standard Time on the premises, 1573 
East Forest Avenue, Detroit, Michigan, sell at 


PUBLIC AUCTION 
The Assets of the POLONIA PUBLISHING CO. 


now operating under Section 77-B of the Bankruptcy Act. 
The assets consist of COMPLETE NEWSPAPER, CIRCU- 
LAR, and JOB PRINTING MACHINERY and EQUIPMENT. 


For full particulars regarding this Sale 
WRITE, WIRE or ’PHONE 


JAMES E. F. MOORMAN COMPANY 


AUCTIONEERS 
Cadillac 9148 


Title & Trust Bldg. 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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Proprietary Radio Statement 


HE Advisory Committee on 

Advertising of the Proprietary 
Association on Tuesday of this 
week issued the following state- 
ment in reference to the new Co- 
lumbia Broadcasting System policy 
on commercial announcements : 


We congratulate the Columbia 
System on the sense of public re- 
sponsibility expressed in these reg- 
ulations, and on the sensitive regard 
shown for the preservation of the 
usefulness of the medium. This 
Committee has had frequent occa- 
sion to recognize the high standards 
set both by Columbia and by the 
National Broadcasting Company, and 
to exchange views with their copy 
advisory staffs. 

We recognize peculiar problems 
in the nature of radio advertising, of 
proprietary advertising, and of par- 
ticular classifications of proprietary 
advertising. We believe, neverthe- 
less, that it should be possible to 
find a way of presenting through 
any advertising medium a product 
which in itself is legitimate and 
which makes use of only thoroughly 
legitimate advertising statements. 
We question, accordingly, whether 
a better solution to certain prob- 
lems may not be available than a 
decision which denies the use of an 
important medium to products of 
sound therapeutic value, even though 
their copy may conform to the 
standards required by government 
and by the public health. 

We recognize freely, however, that 
an advertising medium has to con- 
sider not only the accuracy and 
reasonableness of an advertising 
statement itself, but also the pre- 
conceptions which exist in the mind 


_ 


Adds Cigarette Account 


The Cocktail Hour Cigarette Com- 
pany, Inc., Indianapolis, has appointed 
the H. W. Kastor & ms Advertising 
Company, Chicago, to handle the adver- 
tising for Cocktail Hour Cigarettes. 

o 7 * 
Appoints Luckey Bowman 

The H. W. Covert Company, New 
York, has placed its advertising account 
with Luckey Bowman, Inc., agency of 
that city. 


of the individual listening to or 
reading the advertisement, and the 
general state of the public mind at 
a given time with regard to all 
advertising or to certain kinds of 
advertising. 

Since the organization of the 
Committee, we have consistently ad- 
vised advertisers as to the delicacy 
and difficulty of these problems, and 
have co-operated with them in bring. 
ing their statements into conformity 
with standards of therapeutic ac- 
curacy, and also of good taste. 

While this Committee is con. 
cerned with standards both of truth 
and of good taste, it is naturally 
most concerned with the therapeutic 
accuracy of the statements made by 
advertisers, which frequently involve 
highly technical questions inherent 
in a phrase or a word. These are 
the questions on which is exercised 
the most constant vigilance of the 
advertiser, of the medium, and of 
this Committee, though they are less 
obvious to the public than questions 
of good taste. 

In congratulating the broadcasting 
chains on their high standards, we 
wish to take occasion to urge upon 
all media the careful enforcement 
of standards of accuracy and good 
taste in order that advertisements 
may merit a continuation and in- 
crease of consumer confidence, and 
that the reliance of the public upon 
legitimate merchandise and _ the 
means employed for its distribution 
shall not be impaired. 


The statement is signed by Wil- 
liam Y. Preyer, chairman; Frank 
A. Blair, ex-officio; Lee H. Bris- 
tol, W. S. Groom, and Edward H. 
Gardner, executive secretary. 


+ 


Williams Starts Agency 

Howard E. Williams has started _his 
own advertising business at 485 Cali- 
fornia Street, S.n Francisco. He for- 
merly was with the M. E. Harlan Ad- 
vertising Agency. 


eee 
Richards with WAIU 
Robert K. Richards, formerly with 
the Campbell-Ewald Company, Detroit, 
Sper with Station WAIU, Columbus, 
Thio. 
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HE BEST POSTER SHOWING | EVER INSPECTED” 


“What a ride and what a revelation. That’s the best poster showing I ever 
inspected and this Walker plant is superior to anything I’ve ever seen. Talk 
about impression, coverage and panel individuality. One out of every four 
panels an individual, less than two panels per facing. Not one torn poster 
either, not a wrinkle in any of them. I’m convinced. This is America’s finest 


Outdoor Advertising service.” 


War ker ACO 


OUTDOOR ADVERTISING 


Ms Throughout Michigan's Largest Trading aon) va 


1885 + GOLDEN ANNIVERSARY YEAR + 1935 





Chain-Store Sales for April 


Company April April % 4Months 4Months % 

1935 1934 Chge. 1935 1934  Chge. 

“Sears, Roebuck (a) $31,435,278 $23,731,274 +-32.5 $83,590,330 $66,489,522 +-25.7 

*Mont. Ward (b).. 25,571,012 20,872,132 +22.5 66,258,987 54,606,502 +21.3 

F. W. Woolworth .. 22,382,097 19,788,230 +13.1 78,231,594 79,821,739 — 2.0 

Safeway Stores (c).. 21,321,010 17,630,191 +20.9 81,215,913 69,435,154 +16.9 

Kroger G. & B. (d) 18,481,940 17,354,758 + 6.5 71,217,211 66,838,070 + 6.5 

17,596,845 15,475,133 +13.7 58,073,173 56,141,346 + 3.4 

11,518,500 10,146,128 +13.5 39,310,136 40,088,729 — 1.9 

American Stores (ce) 9,256,393 9,010,725 + 2.7 38,354,790 37,922,952 + 1.1 

7,662,708 5,951,919 +28.7 25,359,943 22,108,879 +147 
6,441,416 5,732,389 +12.4 21,643,713 22,253,175 

National Tea (f) ... 4,816,420 4,608,491 + 4.5 19,031,841 18,435,416 + 3 
Walgreen 4,621,329 4,211,153 + 9.7 18,989,415 17,212,827 
J. J. Newberry 3,521,565 2,876,783 +22.4 11,416,247 10,860,999 
Lerner Stores (g).. 2,902,327 2,225,702 +30.4 7,111,988 6,398,370 
G. C. Murphy 2,575,710 2,060,363 +25.0 8,536,178 7,445,198 
Melville Shoe (h) .. 2,516,819 2,720,111 — 7.5 7,385,512 6,879,613 
Edison Bros. Stores. 1,831,177 1,274,887 +43.6 4,820,277 4,224,234 
Neisner Bros. 1,565,107 1,300,758 +20.3 4,948,450 4,836,906 
Peoples Drug Stores 1,537,724 1,324,034 +16.1 5,991,062 5,347,209 
Western Auto Supply 1,460,000 1,137,000 +28.4 4,948,000 4,004,000 
Jewel Tea Co. (i).. 1,436,962 1,276,651 +12.5 5,722,240 5,103,572 
Dominion Stores (j) 1,385,269 1,505,736 — 8.0 5,382,340 5,888,157 
Lane Bryant 1,339,061 1,248,454 + 7.3 4,183,378 4,295,766 
Schiff Co. (k) .... 1,147,789 844,511 +35.9 3,098,158 2,989,939 
Rose’s Stores 315,913 206,861 +52.7 1,061,943 829,561 
M. H. Fishman .... 265,007 229,742 +15.3 836,905 772,355 





*Includes both chain and mail-order sales. 


(a)—4 and 12 wks. ended April 23. (f)—4 and 16 wks. ended April 

(b)—April and three months. (g)—April and three months. 

(c)—4 and 16 wks. ended April 20. (h)—4 and 16 wks. ended April 

(d)—4 and 16 wks. ended April 20. (i)—4 and 16 wks. ended April 

(e)—4 wks. and 4 mos. ended April 27. (j)—4 and 16 wks, ended April 20. 
(k)—4 wks. and 4 mos. ended April 27. 


Number of Stores in Operation 


End of April End of April 
1935 1934 1934 
4,306 4,356 555 
3,256 3,240 ° ae 457 
Jewel Tea (units) ....1,563 1,513 . H. 230 
J. C. Penney 1,478 1,465 . G 180 
National Tea 1,226 1,260 Peoples 114 
734 722 Neisner 80 

Edison Bros. ...... 


According to a compilation made by Merrill, Lynch & Co., 25 chain-store compa- 
nies, including 2 mail-order companies, reported an increase in sales of 17.02 per 
cent for April, 1935, over April, 1934. Sales of chain stores for the months of 
March and April are not readily comparable with the corresponding months of last 
year because Easter this year came in April while last year it came in March. 
Therefore, to compare the sales, the months of March and April were taken to- 
gether, showing that sales of 25 chains, including the 2 mail-order companies, in- 
creased 10.40 per cent over the corresponding 2 months of 1934. Excluding the 2 
mail-order companies, 23 chain-store companies for the same period showed an in- 
crease in sales of 4.96 per cent. 

90 
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(Continued from page 10) 


politan newspapers. He prepared 
combination book-plate-markers 
that the very best publishers were 
glad to include in their new books 
and each one advertised the book- 
cases, of course. And I believe he 
was the first to connect his dealers’ 
show windows with his magazine 
pages by supplying life-size cut- 
outs enlarging the magazine ads to 
window display dimensions. No 
more effective connection between 
magazines and dealers’ displays has 
yet been devised—and that was 
twenty-odd years ago, remember. 

L. M. became a figure of grow- 
ing importance in his community ; 
headed the advertising club in a 
program of constructive educational 
power, and then, of a sudden, his 
career terminated with his un- 
timely death. But he left his family 
well endowed with stock in the en- 
terprise that his industry and abil- 
ity had made gilt-edged. 


His Successor Had a 
Different Idea 


Succeeding L. M. came an ag- 
gressive individual all the way 
from the Coast, where he had made 
a great reputation advertising the 
store of a leading retailer. D. B 
knew what he wanted and where 
he was going and lost no time at 
all getting started. In place of 
impressive pages in the important 
publications, he substituted four- 
inch spaces in aS many magazines 
as the appropriation could possibly 
cover. Each one must be different 
—different each issue in each mag- 
azine. Not one of these little ads 
could be repeated anywhere and 
each must carry a coupon for re- 
ply. Imagine the cost of the cuts, 
the typography, but so it must be. 
Of course, it didn’t last, and neither 
did the commanding position of the 
advertising in the minds of the 
trade and public. A simple job 
became complicated, with the usual 
disappointing results. 

_ Another Mid-Western advertis- 
ing manager of some position in 


those days was.B. T., whose family 
controlled the first sweater and 
bathing suit mill to attain national 
prestige for its brands. B. T. ran 
the sales with one hand and the 
advertising with the other and as 
long as he did it that way made a 
fine job of it. I never saw a better 
man at. sales conventions, one 
whose “pep talks” were without 
any affectations or semblance of 
bunk. He always rang true, be- 
cause he never said anything he 
didn’t mean and his men all knew 
it. In time they became like that 
too, and consequently irresistible in 
the industry. Then B. T. decided 
he needed assistance and gradually 
the advertising direction got away 
from him. He hired an assistant 
who believed in Style Shows and 
Beautiful Models, especially the 
latter. This procedure cost so 
much that the true-and-tried forms 
of publicity that had built the busi- 
ness had to make way for the 
circus stunt. 

First thing they knew, they domi- 
nated no single medium, but every- 
where made way for competition, 
smart competition, quick to take 
advantage of the slightest let-up. 
The moral is plain—no stunts can 
replace circulation advertising, and 
no advertising that has made good 
should be replaced with experi- 
ments while the old is still paying. 
Obvious, of course, but often for- 
gotten, even today. 


Typifying What an Advertising 
Manager Should Be 

Next I want to pay tribute to a 
man who typifies for me all that 
the advertising manager of a great 
international corporation should be 
—D. L. H. 

When I first knew him he was 
the representative of a great trade 
paper and to that position he had 
brought an experience covering 
every phase of distribution. He 
had sold the | ee at retail ; he had 
entertained the visiting buyers at 
the wholesale house, studied their 
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intimate problems and solved them 
in sales for his firm; he had cov- 
ered his territory by train and by 
buckboard, where his visit was an 
event to the cross-road merchants 
and their families. He knew his 
America, all the way from Chicago 
to Sauk Center. 

Then he heard the call of a 
great corporation and after ade- 
quate preparation advised an ad- 
vertising campaign. 

First he sought an Idea; and 
found it in two forgotten words in 
the firm’s sales manual, just the 
place where you would expect a 
man of his background to search 
for it. Naturally, he believed that 
good advertising is only a tool to 
make good salesmen better. 

Around those two words he 
framed a fundamental that soon 
became a by-word not only in his 
firm but in the industry, that domi- 
nated the initial advertising, but 
also entered into the selling prac- 
tice, wholesale and retail, so that 
each salesman in his consumer- 
contact automatically followed up 
and capitalized all the advertising 
that had been done for him. 

And note this point—note it 
twice if you please. 

Before a dollar had been spent 
on this Idea, he and his advertising 
agent discussed it for almost two 
days with the fifty sales executives 
of the company, meeting all objec- 
tions, arguing all points, adopting 
all suggestions worth while. After 
that, there could be no exceptions 
to success. 


Every Man Felt the Campaign 
Was His Own 


Just the same, when this Idea 
assumed graphic form, advertising 
manager and agent took the copy 
roughs and two weeks’ time to 
cover all branch managers, East 
and West, North and South, to 
discuss the details, answer objec- 
tions, adopt suggestions. So, every 
man on the executive selling staff 
felt the campaign was his own— 
for his criticism had helped to build 
it. Was he behind it? To a man, 
and never did advertising receive 
better co-operation, more loyal sup- 
port, loyal and lasting, for this 
initial effort was followed up year 


after year, until today, in that 
great firm, between advertising and 
sales is not a single line of demar- 
cation—it is a united effort that 
consequently multiplies results for 
every dollar expended. 

In our operations on a leading 
paper account in New England | 
had the pleasant privilege of ob- 
serving three different advertising 
managers, each a distinct type. 
C. W. D. was the first, and he has 
the distinction of being the first 
to award his account to us as a 
direct result of our Printers’ [nx 
advertising. 


Wanted His Advertising to 
Look the Leader 


C. W. D. was strong for appear- 
ance; his advertising must look the 
leader sufficiently to inspire others 
to emulation. That made it easy 
enough, for all we had to do was 
work with the best artists and 
typographers to illuminate our copy 
to its beautiful best. Cleland, Falls, 
Treidler, Teague, Rogers, Goudy— 
such names as these emblazoned 
our way to pre-eminence in these 
campaigns, both magazine and di- 
rect mail; and some were so mas- 
terly that they have since been 
fought as collectors’ items and 
commanded fancy prices at the 
auction sales of the American Art 
Association. I never worked with 
an advertising manager who had 
better taste or a finer appreciation 
of the graphic arts than C. W. D 
and it is not too much to say that 
his work had a marked influence 
on the direct-mail method of the 
period. 

Following C. W. D. came C. N., 
who was willing to leave all the art 
to us, if only he could make sure 
of its practical application on the 
trade. C. N.’s administration was 
marked by the most successful sell- 
ing connections in his company’s 
history. He was a genius in the 
effective application of his adver- 
tising to his customers’ precise sell- 
ing requirements. 

One series of his deserves the 
gold medal in its class—a series 
showing the printers just how to 
suggest and sell local direct-mail 
campaigns—not single pieces—to 
the various butchers, bakers, and 
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candlestick makers of their re- 
spective communities. Did it work? 
Well personally I noted one circu- 
lar from John Wanamaker, dupli- 
cating exactly one of those folders 
for his entire men’s wear mailing 
list, both New York and Philadel- 
phia. Some order—but only typi- 
cal 

After C. N. went into sales pro- 
motion, H, R. succeeded him as 
advertising manager and again a 
different technique was noticeable. 

While H. R. had. much of 
C. W. Ds taste, and a lot of 
C. N.’s practical sales ability, his 
trend was distinctly statistical. 
Every operation must be charted 
from beginning to end, every cent 
in the advertising dollar must be 
allocated according to the end to 
be achieved. Each department’s 
share of the appropriation must 


show its comparative place in the 
general scheme, every brand must 
stand on its history of gain or loss 
over the year’s record. Some slight 
study of H. R.’s chart would soon 
show that here was one fellow who 
knew just whither he was bound, 


when to start, to stop, to back up. 
His was a charted course, as fool- 
proof as possible. 

An interesting comparison, these 
three ! 

From an advertising clerkship to 
management, to presidency is the 
career I have followed with R. G. 
He got his early training in a New 
York newspaper office where he 
learned to go and find out and tell 
about it in as few words as possi- 
ble. In consequence, his copy edit- 
ing is always sure. Moreover, if 
the product shows no news innately, 
he can create it. It may be some- 
thing in the raw material, or a 
detail of manufacture, even the 
package itself—whatever it may be 
it will be unique, individual, and 
news-worthy so that copy creation 
comes easily even on his staple 
numbers. 


+ 


Sherwood with Cardwell 

Charles M. Sherwood has been ap- 
pointed general sales manager of the 
Allen D. Cardwell Manufacturing Cor- 
poration, Brooklyn, radio con- 
densers. For six and a half years he 
was Eastern sales manager of the F. 

D. Andrea Company. 
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.can be done and it was done. 
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Then when it comes to selling 
the advertised numbers, here's 
where R. G. shines again, because 
he will take the item, discuss its 
details with the leaders of his 
distributing forces, and uncover 
something in co-operative technique 
that leaves the company’s compe- 
tition gasping. 

I’m thinking of a recent display 
and sale co-operating with a great 
New York store. His leading line 
at the highest price, was displayed 
and advertised competitively with 
unknown lines at lesser prices and 
the amazing comparative profit re- 
sults challenged the attention of 
the industry when reported in the 
trade papers. 

Such startling coups are com- 
mon to R. G.’s technique, which 
has made his advertising the 
barometer and guide to his whole 
great business, always an incentive 
and inspiration to every salesman 
on the firing line. 

Finally, S. M., an advertising 
manager of the modern school, who 
dares to be different. S. M.’s ad- 
vertising philosophy is based on the 
single word “Interest”; his stand- 
ing advice to his agents—“Show me 
nothing that will not interest every- 
body at first glance.” Some com- 
mand—for a staple product, but it 
The 
result that S. M. seeks and attains 
is advertising leadership in a great 
industry, possibly the most com- 
petitive in all the world. 

His advertising is always unique, 
so startling in its difference as al- 
most to shock the first time you 
see it. 

But there’s reason—sound sense 
behind it all. So the next time you 
stop—and read—and remember— 
and buy, you realize that it all 
comes from his everlasting insis- 
tence on interest, and because of 
such insistence S. M.’s campaigns 
are making advertising history and 
will continue to do so. 


+ 


Civic Group Elects Ober 


Oliver V. Ober, vice-president in 
charge of New England business of the 
United Advertising Corporation of New 
York, has been elected president of the 
New Haven, Conn., Chamber of Com- 
merce. He is also president of the 
Kiwanis Club of New Haven. 
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Methodist Epis- 
copal ministers, 

Economy working in and 
around Brooklyn, would like to 
have the present capitalistic system 
replaced by “a planned Christian 
economy.” At least they declared 
themselves to this effect in a reso- 
lution adopted at their annual con- 
ference the other day. 

As a part of the grand scheme 
the clergymen would have our pres- 
ent economic set-up banished into 
outer darkness unless it could guar- 
antee to each and every family an 
income ranging between $3,000 and 
$10,000 a year. 

This would be great. And in 
behalf of merchandisers who are 
supposed to be fattening upon the 
miseries and necessities of the com- 
mon people, but who in reality are 
scratching vigorously for a living, 
we venture to ask why the Metho- 
dists did not think of this scheme 
sooner. For of course it can be 
put into effect—just like that. If 


Christian 


Foreign $5. 
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they have any doubts along this line 
they should telegraph—at their own 
expense of course—to the profes- 
sors in Washington who are doing 
such a fancy job of country-saving 
or to the law students there who 
are sitting up all night drafting 
new statutes by and through which 
various economic miracles are ex- 
pected to be wrought. 

Christian economy! In other 
words, the less you produce the 
more you have. Those “who toil 
not, neither do they spin” are going 
to eat and do other things regu- 
larly on not less than $3,000 a year, 
which is sure to spring up from 
somewhere. The money that the 
Government must spend in promul- 
gating this happy situation will not 
come from the pockets of the people 
except that the much-maligned rich 
will have to fork over something to 
somebody. (In the latter event 
we suppose that Drew University, 
great training school for Methodist 
ministers, would be glad to throw 
into the pot that valuable plot of 
ground at Fifth Avenue and Thirty- 
ninth Street left it by Ella Wendel 
and upon which a skyscraper is now 
being erected. Dr. Ralph Sockman 
might be embarrassed as he con- 
templates his magnificent Christ 
Church on Park Avenue. And Dr. 
Christian F. Reisner might not so 
greatly enjoy his Broadway Taber- 
nacle a little farther uptown. But 
we have no wish to be unkindly 
critical.) 

If worst came to worst, however, 
we imagine that the Methodists 
would decide, after all, that it takes 
real money and plenty of it to 
snatch brands from the burning and 
to cause the benighted to flee from 
the wrath to come. True, the re- 
cipient and beneficiary of salvation 
gets it without money and without 
price ; yet somewhere along the line 
somebody has got to supply a huge 
number of dollars—and not Patman 
greenback dollars, either. 

It is with trepidation that we in- 
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trude upon any field of theological 
discussion. Yet from the back pew 
we timidly venture the suggestion 
to the congregation that for the 
above reasons, planned economy 
and the interests of religion do 
not mix very well. The German 
Protestant Church is getting a little 
taste of this right now with the 
Nazi chieftains apparently trying 
to substitute Nordic heroes for 
Christ. And under the planned 
economy of Russia, a person who 
wants to be religious must be very 
quiet about it. To be sure, the 
planned economy the Methodists 
want is supposed to be Christian. 
This doesn’t mean much, though; 
Father Coughlin unblushingly calls 
his fantastic money scheme by the 
same name, boldly hooking it up 
with the quadragesimo anno of 
Pius XI. 

Any economic plan, in order to 
succeed, however, must be more 
than Christian—if the godly as well 
as the ungodly are going to con- 
tinue to flourish. This doesn’t mean 
that “to him who hath it shall be 
given and from him who hath not 
shall be taken away even that which 
he hath.” It does mean, though, 
that plenty of money must be made, 
that the aforesaid money cannot be 
picked off of trees or snatched out 
of the air and that those who have 
sufficient brains and ability to make 
it should not, by reason of that fact, 
be arbitrarily and automatically 
classed with the unredeemed and 
the damned. 


In spite of 
drought and the 
alphabet, busi- 
ness is getting well. 

In its issue of April 18, Printers’ 
INK reported the earnings—and 
losses—of 286 companies, contrast- 
ing 1934 against 1933. 

Now comes Waldo C. Wright, 
who, in the cloisters of the Inter- 
national Correspondence Schools, in 
Scranton, has been analyzing the 


Improvement, 
in Percentage 
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figures and doping out percentages. 

“It is encouraging to find,” Mr. 
Wright reports, “that of the 286 
companies, 199—70.2 per cent—re- 
ported greater earnings last year 
than in 1933. 

“In 1933, 76 companies—25.8 per 
cent—operated at deficits. In 1934, 
89.4 per cent of these non-profit- 
makers improved their earnings. 
While 43.4 per cent improved, but 
remained on the red side, 46 per 
cent went from red to black. 

“And last year, only 10 compa- 
nies—3.45 per cent—that had been 
in the black in 1933 went into 
the red.” 

Men are saying that business is 
better because it feels better, or be- 
cause it looks better. We thank 
Mr. Wright for proving that it also 
figures better. 


Frank Presbrey Lest whipper- 

Fioh snappers think 

at Eignty that advertising 

is as new as this morning’s sunrise, 

lest, indeed, they come to think that 

advertising is something they them- 

selves invented, let whippersnappers 

be informed that, this week, Frank 
Presbrey is eighty years old. 

And in libraries there is a thick, 
thick book that Frank Presbrey 
wrote and that proves that ad- 
vertising was going on for a long, 
long stretch of centuries before he 
thought to put its history between 
covers, 

Frank Presbrey at eighty—what 
the man has seen and been, and 
done! This chairman of the board 
of the advertising agency that bears 
his name was an oarsman at Prince- 
ton. He has been a publisher, an 
editor, an advertising agent, an of- 
ficer and a combination of tower of 
strength and dynamo of energy in 
such diverse activities and move- 
ments as the Society of the Genesee 
and the Boy Scouts of America. 

Frank Presbrey at eighty—and 
still on the job! 

Let whippersnappers step fast to 
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keep up with him. And let them 
not forget, as they step, that he has 
served them, too. For by his labors, 
he has contributed mightily to the 
upbuilding of advertising and to 
its strengthening; and thus has he 
helped insure the whippersnappers’ 
jobs. 


: We're up to our 
More Ethics Ae fg 
ears againin 


Unsnarled ethics —this time 


not medical, but athletic. And floun- 
dering with us is no less innocent a 
bystander than John Benson, mild- 
mannered president of the 4-A’s. 

It seems that at its most recent 
meeting, the American Olympic 
Committee deplored the ignorance, 
or the downright cussedness, of 
certain advertisers who go in for 
endorsements by champions. 

You see, there are distinctions. 
When an advertiser prints a pic- 
ture of an athlete who is a profes- 
sional—born or turned—the whole 
episode is so patently mundane 
and mercenary that, paradoxically 
enough, it outrages none of the 
higher proprieties. But mix your 
athletes, and you're in a mess. 

From a letter that boiled out of 
the Olympic committee’s meeting, 
we quote a paragraph. At first 
glance, the first sentence may look 
cryptic; but a little hurdling will 
conquer it. 

“One of the advertisements dis- 
cussed at this meeting showed an 
athlete who afterward turned pro- 
fessional, winning a race in amateur 
competition with a number of other 
athletes wearing their uniforms 
bearing various insignia, behind 
him. Some of the lawyers on the 
committee gave it as their opinion 
that these other athletes whose 
photographs were used without 
their permission might have legal 
redress.” 

Nor is that all. The American 
Olympic emblem is “both copy- 
righted and patented,” and “no 
athletes have ever been given 
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permission to use their Olympic 
uniforms in this manner.” 

Mr. Benson, to whom the com- 
mittee first addressed its protest, 
passes the problem on to us. What 
to do? Staggered, but not floored, 
our situation editor offers this 

To clear everything all up, to 
uphold the niceties and to copper- 
rivet all the legalities, let some 
reputable and dependable person— 
for instance, Mr. Benson—run with 
the runners and jump with the 
jumpers, and, under the watchful 
eye of the camera, gather photo- 
releases as he goes. Mr. Benson's 
duties would be interesting and 
spirited, but not insurmountabl) 
difficult. For, to shield their in- 
signia from the camera’s gaze, the 
runners and jumpers would be run 
ning and jumping backwards. 


No Cause for Mr. Moritz, Penn- 
sylvania Con- 


Alarm gressman, yearns 
to fix everything all up. To that 
end, he introduced in the House 
last week a bill “to regulate trail 
and trade, protect small business 
houses and industry, encourage in- 
dividual initiative, decentralize busi- 
ness, and give the consumers the 
benefit of free competition denied 
them by chain ownership and inter- 
locking directorates.” 

Mr. Moritz is nothing if not in- 
clusive. And he’s full of dreadful 
figures and dire forebodings. 

The chains? “They will grad- 
ually combine,” he told the House, 
“and you will have all the business 
done by one chain and, finally, the 
capital stock of the chains will 
gradually be controlled by one man.” 

But why stop there, Mr. Moritz? 
The one, ultimate, monopolistic, old 
Scrooge of a stockholder dies. He 
dies unregenerate, intestate, and 
without kin. And, phut, the whole 
business reverts to the State! 

A decentralizers’ millennium! 
What more, Mr. Moritz, could you 
ask? 
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Newell-Emmett Company 


Incorporated 
Advertising - Merchandising Counsel 
40 EAST 34TH STREET 


NEW YORK 


Our policy—in 62 words 


As each new account comes to 
us, a highly specialized service 
is built around it —tailor made. 
We do not take on an additional 
client until we have established 
this thorough service behind the 


Jatest one. 


We further restrict the growth of 
our clientele to the capacity of 
one or more of our principals to 
give continuous personal service 
to each client. 


“NOT HOW MUCH, BUT HOW WELL”’ 























The Little Schoolmaster’s 
Classroom 





AMATEUR quartettes, barber 
shop and otherwise, will find 
one answer to their prayers in the 
recently published “Songs of the 
Showboat.” In it are such old 
favorites as “Sweet Genevieve,” 
“Grandfather’s Clock,” “Old Mac- 
Donald Had a Farm,” “Mary,” and 
others. 

The book is being issued by Gen- 
eral Foods and ties in with the 
Maxwell House Showboat radio 
program. It has sixty-four pages, 
with fifty-five songs familiar to 
Showboat listeners, twelve photo- 
graphs of the cast and interesting 
stories about each member. The 
songs are arranged for part sing- 
ing. 

The book is being given for a 
metal strip from a Maxwell House 
coffee can and 10 cents in stamps 
or coin. 

To give this song book the real 
old-fashioned flavor, the company 
has maintained throughout the an- 


tique typography which was char- 
acteristic of the popular songs of 
the eighties and nineties. 

The book carries an introduction 
by Captain Henry himself who 
says: 

“The way I figure, most of you 
folks who receive this song book 
are real friends of all of us here 
aboard th’ Maxwell House Show 
Boat. And we're happy to be able 
to send you this collection of our 
favorite songs, because we know 
you’ve helped to keep the Show 
Boat a-puffin’ along, every time you 
drop into a grocery store and buy 
a can of Maxwell House Coffee. 

“In addition to the songs, we're 
givin’ you many pictures. The 
leadin’ lights of our Maxwell 
House Show Boat are _photo- 
graphed for you—and with them 
some colorful scenes out of the 
past, when such glamorous boats 
as the Cotton Blossom and the 
River Queen gave their famous 
shows up and down the 
Mississippi, Ohio and other 








rivers. 

“You know, there’s some- 
thin’ about the old river 
that makes you want to 
sing. It sings a song it- 
self, you see, all th’ time 

. sometimes it’s a soft 
and soothin’ lullaby, some- 
times it’s a song of th’ 
great country it rolls 
through . . . sometimes it’s 
a fierce an’ warlike song, 
too. But all th’ time it’s 
singin’, an’ the folks who 
live along its banks are 
singin’ all th’ time too, 
mostly. So we've been 
a-collectin’ this list of the 
favorite tunes they sing, 
and one day Lanny said, 
‘Captain Henry, why don't 
we have these songs printed, 
and make it possible for 
our friends who listen in 
every week to have them?’ 
And so—here they are! 
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They're our favorites, and, I 
reckon, they’re the favorites of 
most every one. They’re comin’ to 
you with th’ best wishes of all of 
us aboard the Maxwell House 
Show Boat.” 

. . . 

When the American public goes 
at anything it does it enthusias- 
tically, and it does not take ad- 
vertisers long to tie-in with this 
enthusiasm. An example of this 
is an advertisement clipped from 
a Sheridan (Wyoming) newspaper 
which has the heading, “Spend 
Your Chain Letter Money at the 
Serve Yourself.” 

No sooner had the Schoolmaster 
finished reading this advertisement 
than he received from Geo. L 
Koehn, advertising manager, Geo. 
D. Roper Corporation, a copy of 
a letter being sent out to company 
dealers. Attached to the letter was 
a suggested layout and copy for 
an advertisement to tie-up with 
chain letters. 

The letter said: 

“Gentlemen : 

“This is not a ‘CHAIN LETTER’!!! 

“But—the words ‘CHAIN LETTER’ 
are magical in interest-getting 
possibilities today and, to capitalize 
on their news value, we have laid 
out the attached suggested ad. If 
the ‘chain letter’ is sweeping your 
locality and you want to take ad- 
vantage of its appeal, here are the 
tools to use. 

“To save time, the ad has not 
been set up. But we have the 
plates—and we have mats of the 
illustrations for either a two, three, 
or four-column ad ready RIGHT 
now. Specify the size ad and 
number of mats you need on your 
order.” 

During the dust storms which 
have struck the Central West many 
advertisers in a somewhat rueful 
spirit made the dust storm the sub- 
ject of their advertising. No 
matter what it is, dust storms, 
quintuplets, chain letters, or big 
blizzards, count on the resourceful 
advertiser to get advertising value 
out of news. 

. a . 

One of the striking advertise- 
ments of the last few months was 
the Italian Line cutout magazine 
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Will You Trade? 


Photographic Service and 
Photographs 
against 
Advertising and Service 


@ We want an advertising campaign to 
be planned and placed in trade papers and 
magazines (covera mostly in Metro- 
politan N. Y. Area) to be paid for with 
photographic service and photographs. 
. .» Amount to be spent on future adver- 
tising depending entirely on success of 
the first campaign. 

International Commercial Photo Co., Inc. 

570 Seventh Ave., New York City 


A complete mail order ign will also 
be accepted on the above trading terms. 











Copy Man 


Unusual opportunity for copy 
man and letter writer with 
growing company doing inter- 
national business. Annual vol- 
ume $10,000,000. Located in 
Western City. 

Want man who has had sound 
experience in direct mail sell- 
ing. Must be able to write let- 
ters that pull. Must be con- 
sistent producer. 

In your reply, submit resume 
of experience and a few speci- 
mens of your letters that have 
gotten results; also references, 
age, married or single, size of 
family and earliest date you can 
report. Include photo. Personal 
interviews will be arranged for 
those qualifying. Write “C,” 
Box 99, Printers’ Ink. 
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AVAILABLE: One of our higher 
executives has decided to make 
a change due to the very limited 
opportunity in our firm. As he 
is a man of exceptional ability, 
personality and vision, we want 
to help place him in a position 
with opportunity. He is thor- 
oughly experienced in every 
phase of sales, advertising and 
market research. He has an ad- 
vanced degree from a foremost 
University, is married and has a 
family. He is particularly quali- 
fied for an executive position 
with a reliable agency or in ad- 
vertising or research with repu- 
table concern. “D,” Box 98, P. I. 
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insert in color. The first page was 
a picture of the inside of a state- 
room, Part of the space in the door 
was cut out so the reader could look 
through to the third page of the 
insert and see a picture of the Rock 
of Gibraltar. 

In order to capitalize on this in- 
sert reprints were made and sent 
with a letter to various preferred 
customers. From Class member 
S. S. Strouse, export manager, May 
Oil Burner Corporation, comes a 
copy of the letter with this com- 
ment, “Their letter is certainly cal- 
culated to make one want to re- 
new one’s travel memories, This 
certainly seems to be an outstanding 
example of direct-mail tie-up with 
national magazine advertising.” 

The letter reads as follows: 

“As a former Italian Line pas- 
senger you will be interested, I am 
sure, in seeing the enclosed reprint 
of our advertisement in the cur- 
rent issue of Fortune magazine 

“We hope it will serve to remind 
you of your own ‘Lido’ experiences 
Perhaps you too have looked 
through a window at Gibraltar, 
after a glorious mild open-air cross- 
ing on the Southern Route! 

“And perhaps you will be mak- 
ing another such voyage soon again 
We pride ourselves on the num- 


JOB WANTED 


For six years I've been advertising 
manager for a large Midwestern manu- 
facturer. | still am, but I'm in a blind 
alley and want to change. College- 
trained, Scotch, Christian. Record of 
12 successful executive years in sales 
promotion, selling, advertising with 
agency, trade association, manufac- 
turer. Married. Financially stable. Ex- 
cellent health . . . | wanta sales or ad- 
vertising job where opportunity is 
what | can make it. Will furnish con- 
vincing evidence of ability, integrity. 
Address “E,” Box 100, Printers’ Ink 
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ber of Southern Route travelers 
who ‘repeat!’ And we are there- 
fore doubly anxious to welcome you 
aboard one of our ships on your 
next European trip.” 


ARoLpo PALANCA, 


General Manager. 
* ee . 

To the Schoolmaster’s desk re- 
cently came a modest booklet, 
“Sixty Years of Progress,” pub- 
lished by the Lawrence-McFadden 
Co. of Philadelphia on the occasion 
of its sixtieth anniversary. 

Simply written and illustrated 
with scenes of old Philadelphia, it 
presents a brief outline of the 
history of the company and its 
founders. Woven into the story 
are some interesting highlights in 
the development of the furniture 
and wood-finishing industry from 
its comparatively recent infancy to 
its present status as a business that 
boasts an annual production of 
$568,000,000, and furnishes employ- 
ment for 42,000 men and women. 
Much emphasis is laid on the value 
of laboratory and research work, 
and some of the improvements 
that have come out of the Law- 
rence-McFadden laboratories are 
commented on. 

On another page of the booklet 
is a list of the old employees of 
the company—some of whom have 
served for more than forty years— 
and an acknowledgment of the 
important part that the workers 
play in the affairs of the company. 

More than interesting reading 
this type of booklet is a dispenser 
of good-will for the company that 
is in a position to use it. And 
without using high-pressure sales- 
manship it affords the means for 
the advance of some salient selling 
points, } 

_ For instance an excerpt from the 
introduction to “Sixty Years of 
Progress” reads: “As you read 
this story it may occur to you that 
there is genuine satisfaction in 
dealing with an organization that 
has survived and progressed with 
the march of time. As a buyer of 
wood-finishing materials you may 
derive many tangible benefits by 
taking advantage of our long years 
of experience in solving many of 
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BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 
AGGRESSIVE UPSTATE N. Y. 
advertising agency believes it could se- 
cure valuable accounts if representing 
recognized New York City agency. Box 
685, Printers’ Ink. 


WOULD LIKE TO BUY TRADE 
PUBLICATION IMMEDIATELY. 
BOX 679, PRINTERS’ INK. 
Experienced, Successful, 
trade paper publisher can handle addi- 
tional publications requiring skilled han- 
dling for success. Box 8, vs. te 














HELP WANTED 


Layout and typographical man (or girl) 
wanted to impart consistent distinction 
of style and taste to medical journal 
advertisements, booklets, etc. $35.00. 
“L. L.,” Box 683, Printers’ Ink. 


WANTED: SPACE SOLICITOR WITH 
EXPERIENCE ON DENTAL, MEDI- 
CAL OR DRUG PAPERS. WRITE, 
OUTLINING QUALIFICATIONS. 
BOX 682, PRINTERS’ INK. 


Sales Promotion man capable of writing 
business-getting letters and of developing 
and merchandising sales plans to national 
advertisers. State experience, starting 
salary and enclose sample of work. 
Box 675, Printers’ Ink. 


Advertising Agency wants account ex- 
ecutive capable of directing and contact- 
ing major retail accounts. Executive and 
sales ability essential. Substantial salary 
and excellent opportunity for high calibre 
man. State complete history first letter. 
Box 681, Printers’ Ink. 


ADVERTISING SALESMAN —Must 

have either newspaper or zine ex- 

perience in metropolitan New York, good 

c agency connections; capable 

selling large accounts for New York 

working class daily. Write giving ex- 
rience, connections and references. 
ox 676, Printers’ Ink. 


COPY AND LAYOUT MAN WANTED 
An old established Midwest agency has a 
place for some young man with experi- 
ence in production, both of advertisements 
and direct mail. An opportunity for one 
with ambition, willingness to work and 
to start at a modest salary with a view to 
permanent connection. Write fully, giv- 
ing experience and minimum salary ex- 
pected. Do not send samples unless 
requested. Replies kept in confidence. 
Box 680, Printers’ Ink. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


Writer of copy that sells, that builds 
prestige; able, creating; wizard on insti- 
tutional; broad agency experience. Now 
employed, New England agency. Box 
684, Printers’ Ink. ; 


SHOE ADVERTISING SPECIALIST %& & & & 
Knows shoes and feet. 6 yrs. advertising ; 
5 wholesale & retail selling; 2 shoe de- 
signing. Good conga, artist, layout. De- 
sires place with Migr., Retailer, or Agency 
for shoe-client contact. 





























Age 35; Christian. 


Box 677, Printers’ Ink. 
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Advertisers’ Index 


American Exporter 
The American Weekly 
Ayer & Son, Inc., N. W. 


Business Week 


Chic Tribune 
Classified Advertisements 
Cleveland Plain Dealer 
Cosmopolitan 


Dakota Farmer 

Delineator ° 
Des Moines Register and Tribune... 
Detroit News 30-3 


Fawn Art Studios, Inc. 
Francis Press, Charles 
Fuller & Smith & Ross, Inc. 


Oe ee eT 100 


Harper’s Bazaar 
Hawley Advertising Co., Inc. ...... 
Hearst International Advertising Ser- 

i 18-19 


Indianapolis News ...........+.+++5 23 
International Commercial Photo Co., p 
9 


Los Angeles Times 
Louisville Courier-Journal, Times... . 


Milwaukee Journal 
Moorman Co., James E. F. ........ 


Nation’s Business 
Newell-Emmett Co., Inc 
New York News 

New York Sun 

New York Times 


Portland, Oregon, Jou 

Position Wanted “D,”’ Box 98 
Position Wanted “E,”” Box 100 .... 
Practical Builder 

Progressive Farmer 

Providence Journal 


Rapid Electrotype Co. 
Ruthrauff & Ryan, Inc 


Scribner’s Magazine 

Southern Planter 

St. Louis Sticker Co 

Thompson Co., J. Walter 

United States Printing & Litho Co... 84 
Walker & Co 


No responsibility is as- 
sumed for any omission 


oa 
Advertising rates i, yeee $135; half page $67.50; 


quarter page, .75; one-inch minimum, $10.50; 
Classified, 75 cents a line, minimum 75. 
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the problems you meet in your 
manufacturing processes. Mean- 
time, we hope you will enjoy read- 
ing our booklet and we should be 
interested to have your comments 
on it.” 

+. &#.. > 


Sepeenaiats Awards at 
icago Exhibit 

Awards for excellence in five classi- 
fications were given in connection with 
the ninth annual exhibition of Chicago 
fine printing, which opened last week 
under the sponsorship of the Society of 
Typeoreric Arts of that city. 

he winner in the letterhead and en- 
velope group was a design for Rosin- 
Starr, Inc., entered by the Frankel-Rose 
Company, with desi and typographic 
layout by Aaron G. Gaines. In the pack- 
age classification a radio battery con- 
tainer entered by Montgomery Ward & 
Company and designed by the Bureau 
of esign of that company was ad- 
judged best. The award for newspaper 
advertising went to a series of three 
advertisements of the Union Electric 
Light & Power Company entered and 
Cofgees by Fred Hauck. 

Chica Tribune pieces won the 
awards in both the folder and business- 
paper advertising classifications. The 
folder, titled “Square Peg and Round 
Hole,” design and typographic layout by 
Lester Beall and entered by him. The 
business-paper advertisement, with head- 
ing “Consider Chicago,” was designed 
and entered by Beall & Hauck. 

The jury consisted of H. J. Higdon, 
Taylor Poore and A. B. Southworthy 


New Addresses 


Geyer-Cornell Company, 
York, 745 Fifth Avenue. 

Hanff-Metzger, Inc., New York, 580 
Fifth Avenue. 

Doremus & Company, New York 
agency, 120 Broadway. 

F. J. Low Company, Inc., New York 
agency, 16 West 46th Street. 

Hirsch, Inc., New York agency, 551 
Fifth Avenue. 

A. A. Lund and Associates, food and 
beverage research counselors, 20 East 
12th Street, New York. 

Rawson-Morrill, Inc., Atlanta agency, 


Inc., New 


| 41 Exchange Place, that city. 


Macfadden Publications, Inc., has 
leased space ‘in the Chanin Building, 


| New York, to be occupied by editorial, 


art, production, administration and ad 
vertising departments. The Macfadden 
Building at Lincoln Square will continue 
to house the accounting, newsstand sales, 


| subscription, traffic and business depart- 


The advertising department and 


ments. ; 
have m in the 


magazine division 
Graybar Building. 


Represents Morneau 

Don J. Aubry has been appointed a 
representative for Fred S. Morneau, De- 
troit, advertising typography. 
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CHARLES FRANCIS PRESS 


—a modern printing plant 
adapted to large edition work of 
the better class, 


for example (s f / 
ala ogs 


Ecoklets 
| Ewwadsides 


Magazines 
pr a O). ans 
4 phon Posca printing 


Offices and plant located at 
461 Eighth Ave., New York City 


PRINTING CRAFTS BUILDING, MEdallion 3-3500 
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Because small space schedules 
and full-page campaigns which 
appeor in the Chicago Tribune 
reach and sell more people. 


Chicago Tribune 


THE WORLD'S GREATEST NEWSPAPER 


% During the first four months of 1935 the Chicago Tribune printed 
more general advertising than any other Chicago newspaper 
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